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Literature 
“Korean Tales ” * 


NorTHING so faithfully mirrors the real life of a people as 
their own homely lore. The story of their hopes, fears, 
troubles, joys, ambitions, and limitations of life are reflected 
here as the still lake images forth the gorgeous and mani- 
fold colors of autumn. Books about Korea have been writ- 
ten by more or less sympathetic foreigners, but all such 
attempts to portray the people of a secluded nation must 
suffer to a great extent from the element of the ‘ personal 
equation’ of an Occidental observer. We are heartily 
glad, therefore, to welcome a book of native folk-lore, and to 
let the Koreans speak for themselves. 

With ‘remarkable modesty, Dr. Allen has refrained from 
writing a book about the country. He is the secretary of 
the Korean Legation in Washington, who during four years’ 
residence’ in Séoul, the capital of the peninsular king- 
dom, came into very close relations with the people, the 
king and the government. Hence he had unusual facilities 
of observation; yet, referring his enquirers to a work of a 
fellow-American for information, he has given us something 
better. After an introductory and a descriptive chapter occu- 
pying twenty-eight pages, he opens the door of fairy-land. 
In ‘The Rabbit and Other Legends,’ we learn what rank 
the white heron, crow, magpie, and swallow hold each in 
the realm of the wonder-workers. We find that one touch 
of Korean rabbit-lore makes the whole world kin, and that 
the long-eared leaper is ‘brer’ to his kind in Georgia, 
Africa, Japan and many ‘elsewheres.” ‘The Enchanted 
Wine Jug,’ when we told it our six-year old, elicited spasms 
of laughter, as we, Dr. Allen helping us, learned why the 
cat arches its back, ‘ balloons’ its tail, and works the mus- 
cles of mouth, tongue and salivary glands so vigorously 
when a dog is near. In Korea the lovers as usual have 
their trials—even in Heaven. ‘The Swallow-King’s Re- 
wards’ is a pretty variant of the Chinese and Japanese forms 
of the same myth, which so beautifully teaches kindness to 
animals. The three other stories take us less into the 
domain of the marvellous, as into actual Ché-senese life, 
showing us the problems and temptations, the sunny and the 
shadowy side of life in the Land of Morning Calm. 

The stories suffer a little from being too plentifully set 
in the ‘American’ idiom, and some of the translator’s own 
peculiarities of expression are not according to classic Eng- 
lish; but as a whole the diction is sweet, clear, even, and 
attractive, and the work is the most notable addition to 
the swelling treasury of folk-lore that has been made for 
many amonth. Exceedingly neat in its outward appear- 
ance is this book, stamped onits covers, as it is, with letters 
of the unique alphabet of Ch6-sen, and with the symbols of 

the dualistic philosophy of ancient China with which the 
minds of the people is saturated. It will form a pleasant 
introduction to further_knowledge of our new neighbors in 
the Orient who are so far east as to make the ends of the 
the world meet, since we must go west to reach them. 





* Korean Tales, By H. N. Allen, M.D. $1.25. New York: G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 





An East Indian’s Notes on America * 

ONE OF THE most instructive books we have read fora 
long while is ‘ A Sojourn in the United States of America,’ 
by S. Sarbadhicary.” The pamphlet is published to redeem 
a promise to ‘ several American ladies and gentlemen,’ and 
in the hope that the intelligent public ‘will a ept this copy 
as kindly as they did the “Speeches ” published last year’ 
—whose speeches the author fails to say. The ‘Sojourner’ 
is a native of India, a land where‘ the knowledge of this 
country [America], even possessed by our villagers, is not 
very deep.” In his childhood he heard that the English 
were Mohammedans, and that the citizens of the United 
States subsisted on the flesh of human beings. Now he: 
knows better, and assures his readers that the Americans 
‘have buildings almost unsurpassed for permanence.’ ‘A 
sudden eruption on the upper lid’ of his left eye sent the 
young gentleman to Edinburgh for treatment some years 
since, and a complete change of air and scene being advised 
by the specialist who treated him, the patient went first to 
Rotterdam (suffering ‘ very much froma pain in the stomach’ 
on the way) and thence to New York. The transatlan- 
tic steamer was struck by a terrible storm, but finally 
made her port and gave the adventurous East Indian a 
glimpse of the Hudson—a stream which is to the New 
World ‘ what the Nile was to the Egyptians, what the Tiber 
was to the Romans, wnat the Ganges was to the Hindoos, in 
antiquity.’ On the present-site of New York, only three 
centuries ago, roamed ‘the moccasoned feet of the Indians.” 
‘Their migration was strictly confined from their beds to 
their farms. Earthen and tin vessels were generally em- 
ployed for domestic purposes. They resided in those squalid 
cabins which the Americans of to-day think unfit even for 
pigs.” The Dutch East India Company improved this state 
of affairs, yet the beds with which they provided their em- 
ployees ‘gave them a comfort which would be disdainfully 
repudiated now by even the messenger boys of the Postal 
Telegraph and the Western Union Companies.’ The En- 
glish effected still greater reforms, and to-day New York is 
a very great city indeed. ‘In wealth, population, dignity, 
and sanctity it is now one of the foremost in the world. It 
is generally believed that about 1,500,000 motley colored 
people (the Europeans, the Asiatics, the Africans, the Mexi- 
cans, and the genuine Americans) inhabit the labyrinth of 
the lofty alleys of New York. The various colored minerets, 
balconies, and church steeples deserve special attention.” 
Broadway ‘is a very long straight road, having rows of 
buildings of many flats, the height of which can hardly be 
distinguished from those of mountain ranges.’ 

But this is a digression. ‘We reached Jersey City at 
twilight, crossed the river by a ferry to the opposite shore,. 
Castle Garden, and Battery, whence I went to a neighboring 
German hotel, down town New York.’ He was allowed to 
cook his own ‘rice and curry,’ and appreciated the privilege. 
The next day he went in search of work asa telegraph opera- 
tor. In England he had had letters of recommendation from 
Lord Iddesleigh and John Bright, yet he found it difficult to 
find a place in New York,-and determined to go to Darien. 
(Two pages follow, on the historyof Darien.) Failing to get 
an appointment there, he decided to go to Panama. (A page. » 
on the history of Panama follows the record of this decision. ) 
Finally, however, he secured a position ‘ in Wall Street Office’ 
and went to work. The sale of the Baltimore and Ohio Tele- 
graph lines—‘ an unparalleled disaster in the annals of tele- 
graph affairs ’—threw him out of employment, but he secured 
a post at Rockaway just before last year’s blizzard. When 
the. snow was at its highest, he exchanged his Oriental 
dress for an European suit of clothes and started off for his 
office, about a mile away from his ‘ residence, the abode of 
Mrs. Hill.’ His determined ‘life effort’ to get there, and 
his difficult and disastrous retreat to Mrs. Hill’s are narrated 
“© A Sojourn in the United States of America. By S. Sarbadhicary, Late Assistant 
Manager Western Union toeenr Co, Office, Gardner, Mass. Member of the 
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with fitting seriousness, the entire credit for his surviving 
the ordeal being given to the friends who presented him 
with the clothes he wore. Others fared even less happily, 
it appears: a watchman’s ears were frozen, and ‘a Dutch- 
man, named Mr. Jonston, was found struggling with the 
snow.’ When the thaw came Mr. Sarbadhicary made the 
discovery that 

Rockaway Beach is one of the finest situations for residential seats that 
perhaps is ever recorded in the annals of the world. It is a paradise; and 
would have merited the name of heaven on the earth, had not its drunk- 
enness been more conspicuous than can be found in any other part of the 
globe. Noman or woman knows the pressure of want. The lowest 
sum a man earns amounts to 105/. a year, and if this be denied to him, 
he goes to the sea, which Nature has furnished with such an inexhausti- 
ble supply of fish as is unknown anywhere else, and catches fish the sale 
of which decidedly earns for him over too/. In case he likes to dig the 
clam his usual income amounts to rso/. It is avery rich town. The 
people deal largely in grain and other necessaries from New York. 
Every human being is amply fed and decently clad. The domination 
of race over race can rarely be experienced there. 

We should like to follow Mr..Sarbadhicary in his travels 
after leaving this paradise, to record his high opinion of the 
situation of West Point and Highland Falls, to tell the story 
of his adventures and discoveries in that remote quarter of 
the globe, New England; but this may not be. We have 
only room to quote from Zhe Electric Age the following ex- 
planation of his name—Sasi Bhusan Sarbadhicary :—‘ The 
words are Sanskrit (classical language). As such every 
word conveys a meaning. Sasimeans moon, Bhusan means 
ornament, whereas the latter portion of his name is a title 
given to his forefathers by a king, in antiquity, on account 
ot his [src] rendering signal service to the State. Since then 
the title has been hereditary. It means possessor of all 
things. Any caste disputes are referred to the Sarbadhicary 
family, whose decision is final.’ (We have Mr. Sarbad- 
hicary’s testimony that ‘the editor of Zhe Electric Age isa 
most agreeable gentleman.’) The author of ‘A Sojourn’ 
feturned to England a year ago, but the highly complimen- 
tary terms in which he refers to a (female) fellow-opera- 
tor ‘in Wall Street Office’ encourage the hope that he may 
ere long return to America, and set up his family idols some- 
where in ‘the labyrinth of the Jofty alleys of New York.’ 
Should this hope be realized, it may be the London Zimes 
will commission him to write a series of papers on ‘the 
States.’ The result would certainly be a budget of letters 
more strikingly original than the articles contributed by its 
roving commissioner of three or four years ago. 4%, 





A Lady Among the Mountains * 

NorTHWEST of Venice in the southern Tyrol is a moun- 
tain region famous for its dolomite limestone. Though far 
up out of water and even piercing the clouds, these singular- 
ly isolated mountains partake, geologically, of most of the 
features of the atolls or circular coral-reefs of the Pacific. 
Baron Richthofen, the eminent German geologist, believes 
that these mountains are only emerged and uplifted coral- 
reefs, and the result of animal industry. Just about one 
hundred years ago, the French savant Dolomieu travelled 
in this interesting region; and first directed the attention of 
the scientific world to the structural peculiarities of this sort 
of limestone. 

In 1873 Miss Amelia Edwards made a summer journey 
through this bit of upraised ocean, and now,after sixteen years, 
a new edition of the story of her rambles which has been 
called for is before us. It is in form an octavo of not quite 
four hundred pages, well illustrated and handsomely printed. 
The story is of that exhilarating sort which a bright woman 
and a scholar, too, in superb health and good humor, expert 
with pen and pencil, can tell. . Besides the spice of personal 
adventure, we get clear ideas of this land once both subject 
and neighbor of Venice, and see the relics and ruins of the 
medizeval power of the Queen of the Adriatic. Great mén 
were born here, and of them we hear; for very little that 


* Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys. By Amelia B. Edwards. $2.50. 
New York : George Routledge & Sons. 
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belongs to the romantic in history escapes Miss Edwards's 
pen or eyes. Yet the main ifiterest centres on those strangely 
shaped rocks and mountains. Here are no Fuji-yama cones, 
or undulating lines of earth waves, or the forms usually seen 
in orthodox mountain scenery, but the most nondescript 
collection of splinters, stilts, needles, spires, and minarets 
in stone imaginable. Tall, lean, lank are these funny 
mountains that remind us of spindleshanks, bean-poles, 
giraffe necks, mulleins, cactuses,.and all sorts of odd things 
in vegetable and animal life. We wonder how the English 
lady ever discovered such a natural museum. Even more 
weird seem the castles, houses, and huts perched away up 
on the tops of these unsunken piles and untumbled leaning 
towers of nature. What the people do, how they eat and 
work for subsistence, are also told, and when we come to 
the last page, ‘and see the sunset crimsoning those mighty 
precipices, we feel as though there had been discovered for 
us, anew, a very charming piece of unhackneyed earth. We 
note that while the first edition is dedicated to a few friends 
in America, this last edition sends out its warm words of 
greeting to all her friends on this continent. 





“A Collection of Letters of Dickens ”* 


EvIpENTLy the Messrs. Scribner do not fear that there is 
any falling-off in the appreciation of Charles Dickens by the 
present generation of readers, or they would not have 
brought out this pretty volume of his letters when the same 
material is already accessible in another form. ‘They believe, 
and they are undoubtedly right in believing, that there is an 
audience ready for a selection from the three-volume edi- 
tion of Dicken’s letters, edited by his sister-in-law and his 
daughter and published nearly ten years ago. While to 
many of us there cannot be too much of Dickens, there are 
others who would prefer to have him edited for them. 
Nothing of the text has been changed in this compilation: 
it is merely a condensation of the other volumes, and the 
work has been done not only with care but with taste. All 
the material necessary to make a pen-portrait of the author 
is here, and one cannot but be grateful for having it set be- 
fore him in such handy form. Although we read these 
letters when they were originally published, they are just as 
fresh to us to-day as on’the first reading; not that they had 
been wholly forgotten, but a re-reading of their correspon- 
dence brings even old friends more vividly before our eyes” 
Unfortunately the race of letter-writers is dying out. Very 
few authors can, or do, spend any more time than they are 
obliged to with the pen. Writing seemed to delight Dick- 
ens, and his letters must have delighted his friends; for 
they are just as amusing, just as full of the sort of detail 
that: makes his novels so entertaining, as are the novels 
themselves. Take the very first letter, for example. He is 
going to drive alone in a gig through Essex and Sussex. Evi- 
dently he is not much of a horseman, for he says: ‘I have 
a presentiment I shall run over an only child before I 
reach Chelmsford, my first stage.’ The Dickens touch here 
is the word ‘only.’ Any one else would have said ‘ a child,’ 
but ‘ an only child’ makes the situation vastly more tragic. 
Of an author of whom we are as fond as we are of Dickens, 
there are few things more interesting than to penetrate his 
private life by the light of his own letters; we wonder as we 
read one page after another how he could say so many good 
things to his correspondents and have so many left for his 
books. And where did so busy a man, so prolific an author 
—for his works were novels, not novelettes,—find so much 
time to give to his friends? 





THE first instalment of, books for the new German library, to 
be known as the Villard Library, in honor of its founder, Henry 
Villard of New York, has atrived at Harvard. The fund for the 
purchase of books is $600, and the library when completed will 
fairly cover the field of German literature. 


' * A Collection of Letters of Dickens: 1833-70. $1.25. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner's Sons. 
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Recent Books of Verse * 
Mr. WiLL CaRLeTon’s first appearance in the fields of 
bookdom was as the author of ‘ Farm Ballads,’ and since that 
time his name has become familiar to most readers of the pop- 
ular periodicals. He now offers to those who liked the Bal- 
lads a volume of medley verse which he calls ‘ City Legends ’ 
(1). So far as we can find out there is not much poetry in it; 
but there is a generous quantity of that kind of verse which, 
when recited by Mr. Carleton (and he recites very well) or 
other elocutionists before a sufficiently sympathetic audi- 
ence, is calculated either to move them to tears—idle tears, 
we know not what they mean,—or to give them a risible 
shock which is said to be conducive to longevity. Mr. 
Carleton is what is known as a popular author, and his pub- 
lishers have set forth his musings’dn a popular style. He 
divides his work into chains; and ‘whether the pendants 
of poems that hang from them be diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
or worthless paste,’ he modestly asks, ‘how can he guaran- 
tee?’ How can he? Weare not able to answer the question. 
‘Sketches of Rural Life’ (2) issa collection of simple and 
homely verses by Mr. Francis Lucas. The author succeeds 
in portraying the familiar scenes: and incidents associated 
with farm-life, and there are occasional pleasing lines in his 
compositions; but many of the pieces are dull reading, and 
we cannot help saying Lucas—a non lucendo. What we like 
best is a little thing called ‘The Winding Way,’ of which 
these are two stanzas: 
There’s a winding way leads out of the town 
By which we all must wend, 
It only seems a very short way, 
But nobody knows the end; 
Up a gentle hill it climbs, 
Among the laurels and the limes. 
In the moon of May the winding way 
Rings with the nightingale’s song, 
In winter’s nights with a trip and a skip 
The sere leaves dance along ; 
And is there not a sound of grief 
In the trill of the bird and the trip of the leaf? 

- The ‘Songs -and Sonnets’ (3) of Mr. Philip Acton are 
not the kind of songs and sonnets that make a very reada- 
ble volume of verse. In the whole collection we cannot 
find a single song or sonnet that tempts us to quote it to our 
readers. Mr. Acton is doubtless sincere in his poetical 
work; but he lacks finish, is careless about his rhymes, and 
seems to be much given to the doing of prose in verse. He 
makes ‘Thames’ rhyme with ‘flames,’ ‘star’ with ‘ nare,’ 
‘on’ with ‘one,’ and finally ‘face’ with ‘coup de grace,’ 
which is a veritable deathblow; and here are some stanzas 
from a too long poem entitled ‘An Old Maid,’ which will 
show what we mean by saying that he does prose in verse: 

My lady sleeps, for she : 
Was ready for repose and very tired, 
Sleep was for her the one felicity 
To be desired. 
She had sat up too long, 
The flowers had faded and the lights were dim, 
Alike to her were hymeneal song 
And funeral hymn. 
* * * * 
*Twas dark and very late, 
Her drowsy eyes with weariness were red, 
Wherefore she would unrobe her of her state 
And so to bed. 
' . * * . 
For fourscore years and more 
My lady had her constant vigil kept, 
Until at last her wakefulness was o’er 
And then she slept. 


3. City Legends. By Will Carleton. $2. New York: Harper & Bros, 2. Sketches 
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All of which seems to us to be about as bad as anything 
could be. The book is neatly bound, well printed, and poor- 
ly written. 

‘In the Presence, and Other Verses ’ (4) is a collection of 
two dozen religious pieces by the author of ‘ Thine. Forever.’ 
The verses are not remarkable for anything, unless it is the 
frequency with which italicized words occur in them. ‘ Be- 

_yond or Here’ (5) is in rhyme, and is more beyond than 

here—very much more, It is bound in paper and, we fear, 

is combustible. 

This year is the fiftieth anniversary.of the publication of 
Mr. Philip James Bailey’s ‘Festus ’ (6), and the occasion is 
celebrated by a semi-centenial edition of this poem, printed 
in type somewhat small, and embellished by a photograph 
of a bust of the poet made in 1846.. Besides that there is a 
new preface specially written by Mr. Bailey for this edition, 
wherein the author gives his reasons for certain changes 
which he has made. ‘Festus’ is a pretty long and heavy 
poem for one to read in these days; but it was very popular 
years ago, and, when we consider that this is the fiftieth anni- _ 
versary of its publication, it has stood the test a long time. 

Two new numbers of Macmillan’s series of English Class- 
ics for Indian Students are Shakspeare’s ‘ Othello’ (7) and 
‘ Cymbeline’ (8). These are edited and carefully annotated by 
Mr. K. Deighton, late Principal of Agra College. The intro- 
ductions summarize the histories of the plays and give brief 
outlines of their stories. As we have said before, this series 
is as well adapted to English ‘students in Eton or Exeter as 
to Indian students in Caléutta. The same house has just 
published, in the Clarendon Press Series, Scott’s ‘ Marmion,’ 
edited by Mr. Thomas Bayne. The preface is devoted to a 
sketch of Sir Walter at Ashestiel, and to the composition of 
the poem, its characteristics, criticisms, and text. The notes 
are plentiful and helpful, and the book ought to be service- 
able to all students of English literature. 

‘Round the World with the Poets’ (9) is a little book 
whose design, we are told, ‘is to advance, in some degree, that 
more real and interesting study of geography, now rapidly 
gaining favor everywhere.’ The selections, which are from 
several poets, have been made and arranged by two ladies, 
Mary Kate Smith and Sarah C. Winn. The verses are all 
very well, but their value in connection with the study of 
geography seems to us to bea little overrated. Jingles that 
help a child remember the dates of wars and kings may do; 
but to make children learn Read’s ‘ Drifting’ when they 
come to Vesuvius does not strike us as altogether wise 
or profitable. : 





Some New Medical Books * : 

BOOKS on popular medicine should as a rule be banned, as ap- 
jointed to work more ill than ome Dr. A. E. Bridger’s ‘ Man and 
is Maladies,’ is a notable and praiseworthy exception. The princi- 

ples of life, the principles of health, the principles of disorded func- 
tion constituting what is known as disease, and the principles of 
scientific medicine, are intelligently, fitly and pleasantly set forth, 
The chapters on the ‘ Food System.’ are especially noteworthy and 
sound, and to be commended to the reading of the laity ; a right 
understanding and following of their teachings will do much to- 
wards saving health—an equilibrium between the bodily and sur- 
rounding forces—by an avoidance of the most frequent causes of 
bodily disorders. ‘Man and his Maladies’ will be found, too, an 
excellent introduction to the study of a rational system of medicine » 
by the student and young practitioner. 

‘A Text-Book of General Therapeutics,’ by Dr. Hale White, of 
Guy’s Hospital, London, treats of those modes of management of 
diseases which do not fall under the heading of drugs—relieving or 
curative methods which are either passed over with small notice or 
altogether left out in most works on therapeutics. Climate, diet, 
water in its several medicinal uses, massage, electricity, hypnotism, 
metallo-therapy, compressed air, etc., are written about with abund- 
ant and discriminating knowledge, clearness and compactness. The 

* 1, Man and His Maladies. By A. E. Bridger. $2. New York: Harper & Bros. 2. 

Text-book of General-Therapeutics. By Hale White. $2.50. New York: Macmillan 
& Co, 3. Text-book of Physiology. PartII. $2.60. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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nard & Co. 5. The London Medical Student, By Albert Smith. New York: John 
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——s reader may find much that is interesting and profitable in 
volume. 


The first of Dr. M. Foster's revised or really rewritten edition 
of ‘A Text-Book of Physiology ’ was noticed in THE CRITIC of July 
20. Part II.is now published, and treats of the tissues of chemical 
action with their respective mechanisms, and nutrition. The ex- 
position of these important subjects is most complete, able and 
satisfactory. The already high reputation of Prof. Foster’s work is 
not only maintained in this, the fifth edition, but will be largely en- 
hanced by the care, thoroughness, soundness, and happy style 
which are its distinguishing features. 

There is a growing recognition of the necessity of athletic exer- 
cises along with mental work. In most of our colleges systema- 
tized physical training has its place, and public and private schools 
are fast falling into line. Dr. William G. Anderson’s ‘ Light 
Gymnastics’ is well calculated to give fit information, to those in 
care of such institutions, of the various methods and exercises that 
may be safely and beneficially used. The subjects are treated 
from the standpoint and experience of a physician and practical 
gymnast. 

What could be the purpose in republishing the coarse, flat 
and unprofitable ‘London Medical Student,’ by the late Albert 
Smijh, which appeared serially in Punch nearly half a century ago 
is puzzling. Vulgar, witless, and unsavory low comedy at best, 
time has staled any point or color it may have had fifty years since. 
Autre temps, autres moeurs. (John B. Alden.) 





Minor Notices 

THOSE—and we trust there are many of them—who have 
read ‘ The Swiss Confederation,’ published last spring by Mac- 
millan & Co. and noticed in THE CRITIC of June 29, will be in- 
terested to learn of another book upon the same subject, entitled 
‘Federal Government in Switzerland,’ by Prof. Bernard Moses 
of the University of California, It is rather remarkable that 
two authors, one in England and one on the border of the Pacific, 
should have had their thoughts directed at the same time to the 
careful study of the Swiss Constitution and the Swiss meth- 
ods of government—a subject which has been much neglected by 
English and American writers. In comparing the two, it may be 
fairly said that the style of the American author, being easy and 
le to read, is to be preferred ; but the English book is more 
scholarly, more methodical, and easier to understand. The subject 
of the Referendum and the Initiative is more fully and elaborately 
treated, and the chapters which relate to the army and to religion, 
as well as those bearing upon the economic condition of Switzer- 
land, are more satisfying. The opportunities enjoyed by Sir F. O. 
Adams and Mr. Cunningham, the joint authors of ‘The Swiss Con- 
federation,’ were, however, exceptionably favorable, and presuma- 
bly Prof. Moses has not had the advantage of that long and inti- 
mate residence in Switzerland, and that acquaintance with the 
highest Swiss officials, which were so useful to his English fellow- 
laborers. But aside from this comparison, a comparison which is 
unavoidable, the ‘ Federal Government of Switzerland’ is both an 
interesting and a useful contribution to the literature of the subject. 

($1.50. Oakland, Cal.: Pacific Press Pub’g Co.) 


‘A SHorT History of the French Revolution,’ by Mrs. Lydia 
H. Farmer, presents to the reader a series of extracts from various 
authors who have devoted themselves to that subject, connected by 
a somewhat declamatory style of narrative. Many of the extracts 
are well selected, and the names of Carlyle, Martin, Michelet, Taine 
and others appear frequently in foot-notes. The account of the 
Duchess d’Angouléme.is relied upon for the description of the life 
in the Temple and the treatment of the Dauphin. There is nat- 
urally no critical merit in the work, and it was evidently not in- 
tended that there should be any. The book will serve the purpose 
—whether it be a wise one may be questioned—of bringing before 
the mind the most sanguinary and thrilling events of that tragic 
time; for the author has certainly succeeded in introducing the 
most poignant and distressing tragedies of the Revolution. ($1.50. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co..——‘ HINTS TO A SILENT FRIEND upon 
Writing Letters’ contains apt quotations from such authorities as 
Epictetus and George William Curtis about when to write, when to 
be silent, what to write, how to write, etc., with reflections which 
— ma suggest others and help awkward correspondents out of the 

pitfall which they are liable to tumble into. The author remains 
Buffalo: Peter Paul & Bro.) 





anonymous. (35 cts. 





ene evidently believes in the German proverb: ‘ Mor- 

sega nde hat Gold im Munde ’; for helin: over the memories of 

is ‘morning * as if they were indeed “golden. Chap, III. of Vol, 
IIL of “Preterita’ goes back to his friendship with Prof. Norton of 
Harvard, and to the episode of giving drawing-lessons to two little 





The friendship with Norton is limned (in its old sense—illum- 
ined) with all the grace raged vg" toe fond reminiscence ; 


; references 
are made to a ‘breach’ in after days; but delightful compliments 
are paid to the American's classical scholarship, acumen, and re- 
finement—all so uncommon in Americans! The two little girls 
are drawn with great spirit and drollery and tenderness, and:-much 
of the chapter—fancifully called‘ L’Esterelle ’ from a bit of Italian 
scenery that somehow has got stuck in it—is devoted to a quaint 
misspelt letter from one of them ‘recounting her first ecstacies in 
Italy. There is a fling at Americans and the conduct of American 
millionaires in Scotland, and whole paragraphs gleam with all the 
prismatic angles and lights of a bubble, playing about this or that 
circumstance airily iridescent and—empty. Analyzed they become 
nothing —but soap and water. (25 cts. John Wiley & Sons.) 





NOTHING more interesting:in the literature of earthquakes can 
well be imagined than the book of Arnold Boscowitz, whose work 
in French is now done into English by C. B. Pitman. Boscowitz 
seems to typify in its fullest expression the genius of the French 
for making a thing interesting. The subject itself is one of much 
fascination, and in the hands of this master of the art of expression, 
it becomes a story that enthralls like a novel full of plot and 
dialogue. An almost human aspect is given to the earth, with its 
sea-quakes and land tremblings. The author treats of the impres- 
sion made on man and animals, on forewarnings, shocks, noises, 
gulfs and crevices, eruptions, upheaval, subsidence and undulation 
of soil, deluges, and fires. Then, entering into history, he tells a 
fresh and detailed story of the great earth-tremors which ever and 
anon startle and afflict humanity. We may cultivate our imagi- 
nation better thus than by reading Jule Verne, when Boscowitz 
takes us underground, and shows the éubterranean forces that 
thrill our sensitive atmosphere. Nor do we wonder, as we sit at 
‘our scientific teacher’s feet, why the young world invented so many 
gins, fairies, kobolds, kings and queens of the worlds of sea and 
earth, even as the moderns revel in their various machines of multi- 
farious names ending in meter or graph. The final chapter is a 
most interesting one on theories and conclusions. The book is a 
crown octavo in large type with nearly 400 pages, and is well-illus- 
trated. ($1.75. Geo. Routledge & Sons.) 





‘THE WORLD ALMANAC’ for 1889 is crammed with statistics 
and useful information presented otherwise than statistically ; in- 
cluding eleven pages about the Wor/d, and (under ‘ Heads of the 
Chief Governments of the World’) the statement that Grover Cleve- 
land is President of the United States. The ages of the ‘ Famous 
Old Men of 1889’ err in most cases by a year: Gladstone, Holmes, 
Tennyson, for instance, are not seventy-nine but eighty years old. 
There is much to be learned here, however, about politics, labor, 
the turf, hangings in 1888, sack-racing, the royal family of Eng- 
land, Volapiik, the weather, woman’s suffrage, and, as we observed 
above, the New York World. (25 cts.——LESTER WALLACK’S 
interesting ‘ Memories of Fifty Years ’ may now be had in a cheaper 
form than that in which it appeared at the begining of the year—a 
form very much cheaper, indeed, yet not so much so as to prevent 
its being printed on paper so heavy and smooth as to show off its 
many illustrations to the best advantage. ($1.50. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons.) ° 

‘EUROPEAN SCHOOLS,’ by L. B. Klemm, is the latest issue in 
the International Education Series. The author spent a year or so 
on the European continent with the express object of studying the 
methods of teaching in the public schools. Most of his observa- 
tions were made in Germany, but he'stayed some time in Paris, and 
a little while in Switzerland and Vienna. The Swiss schools he 
condemns unsparingly, and gives only moderate praise to the 
French, though he thinks them in some points superior to our own. 
Those of Germany, however, are what he chiefly admires, and the 
greater part of his book is devoted to a description of them, and 
of the methods of teaching employed in them. The teaching is 
largely oral, and in many branches of study, such as geograp y; 
natural history and grammar, no text-book whatever is used. Mr. 
Klemm gives abstracts of many lessons that he heard in Germany, 
from which it is evident that the teachers take great pains, not only 
to impart accurate knowledge, but to make sure that the pupils un- 
derstand and retain it. Drawing is extensively practised, being used 
to illustrate any subject that needs such illustration. Mr. Klemm’s 

skillas a draughtsman has enabled him to give numerous speci- 
mens of these drawings and also illustrations of the manual training 
exercises practised in Germanyand in Paris. Being an enthusias t 
on these subjects, he has devoted a large part of his book to an 
account of them. His observations were mainly confined to the 
elementary schools, which he-thinks superior in quality to the higher 
ones—a fact which he attributes to the professional training given 




















to the teachers in the lower schools, which those of the higher ones 
do not usually receive. her we should do well to adopt the 
‘German methods entire may well be doubted; but there is much 
in them that we might advantageously use, and we take pleasure 
in recommending Mr. Klemm’s interesting account of them. ($2. 
D. Appleton & Co.) 


ANDREW S. DRAPER, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the State of New York, has issued a pamphlet containing two 
of his recent addresses, one on ‘The Legal Status of the Public 
Schools’ and another and more important one on. ‘ School Admin- 
istration in Large Cities.’ Hecalls attention to the vast importance 
of school work in the cities, and then goes on to enquire by what 
means the. existing schools may be improved. He rightly holds 
that school administration should be separated as much as possible 
from municipal politics, and entrusted: to. men specially qualified. 
He would give large authority to the superintendent, who ought to 
be a man of unexceptionable character. He would have the ex- 
amination of teachers conducted by professional teachers appointed 
for the purpose, and not by the school boards themselves. He 
points out certain improvements that have recently been made in 
the management of the schools, but thinks that much more needs to 
be done to place them in the right condition‘ EVERY-DAY 
BUSINESS,’ by M. B. Emery, isa little volume designed to teach the 
outlines of* commercial business to young people. It contains 
chapters on letter-writing, keeping accounts, banking, insurance, 
and many other topics, all of which: are clearly though briefly 
treated. The information given is of a practical kind, and is prob- 
ably as complete and as useful as it is possible to convey in a book ; 
and some of it will be useful even to adults who have not had ex- 
perience in business affairs. (35 cts.. Lee & Shepard.) 


SCHEMES for curing all the ills of the body economic and politic 
multiply apace, the latest that we have seen being that of Mr. Hugo 
Bilgram, presented in a little book on ‘Involuntary Idleness.’ A. 
<comiderithe part of the work is taken up with a discussion of the 
theory of profits and wages; but the upshot of the whole is found 
in the assertion that industrial stagnation and lack of employment 
are ‘ engendered by an insufficient supply of money.’ The remedy 
is an unlimited issue of paper currency ;:the proposal of which is 
a sufficient index of Mr. Bilgram’s mental capacity. ($1. Phila.: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. ——Mr. GEORGE B. NEWCOMB has issued a 
sng hlet on ‘ Teaching School-Children to Think,’ which was read 
ast May at a meeting of the New York Society of Pedagogy. It 
contains nothing particularly freshor new. The author thinks that 
children’s thinking faculties, except the higher powers of abstrac- 
tion, can be cultivated from very early years, and he is doubtless 
right in this view. As regards the method of training the reas- 
ning powers, he warns us against cramming the young mind 
with undigested facts, and cautions the teacher to see that what the 
pupil learns is rationally apprehended. The other suggestions in 
the essay are of no particular moment. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


IN VOLUMES III. and IV. of the agreeable series known as the 
Sporting Library and published bi-monthly by Messrs. White & 
Allen, may be found a dozen tales and sketches familiar to, if partly 
forgotten by, the older readers of Blackwood's Magazine. In these 
selections are included stories relating-only to ‘ Travel, Adventure 
and Sport,’ some of which, first published as far back as the forties, 
emphasize strikingly the difference between the modern method of 
writing narratives of personal adventure for print, and that formerly 
in <r. Nowadays, to be acceptable to magazine readers, a 
sketch:of travel must either be ingeniously woven around a romance 
of its participants, or its information be dealt out homceopathically 
in the conversations of the voyagers. Come what may, the personal 
element must be en évidence, to charm Americans atleast. Friends 
of the late Laurence Oliphant will’ re-read with pleasure, in these 
page his smooth and graphic ‘ Run to Nicaragua’ from ‘ Maga’ 

or May, 1857. (40 cts each. White & Allen.) ——Mrs. SEPTIMA 
COLLIS, whose Pome in the garb of.’89, embellishes the first page 
of her book, tells, in her ‘Woman’s War Record’ of 1861-5, a 
lively and reasonably entertaining tale of real life. The wife of 
a Northern general continually astir in the various campaigns in 
Virginia and Maryland, Mrs. Collis was an actor in the war drama 
whose scenes she here portrays with an easy pen, and in a spirit of 
frankness at times bordering on maiveté; while her personal descrip- 
tions of certain celebrities of the time are sure to interest the read- 
er. (75 cts. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——QUITE A UNIQUE little 
cook-book offers itself under the caption, ‘What One Can do with 
a Chafing-Dish.’ To those whose limited experience with this con- 
venient little adjunct of the table suggests an oyster-stew, scram- 
dled or a Welsh rabbit, and ther¢omes to a halt, we advise a 
study of these pages. To find that -the delicious ‘ Lobster New- 

















burg,’ salmis of game, and even ‘ beignets de pommes,’ as well as 
many other dishes equally dainty, may be prepared by this simple 
means, invites to. flats and single blessedness, and bids defiance to 
Bridget and her range. (New York: John Ireland.) —-ENoUGE. 
SWEETIES to demoralize several boarding-schools of girls may be 
found between the covers of ‘Mrs. Rorer's Home Candy Making,” 
wherein the art of fabricating luscious tid-bits of every variety, from 
homely ‘ butterscotch’ to rose-leaves crystallized, is set forth in di- 
rect language, clear to all. (75 cts. Philadelphia; Arnold & Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics for October contains a 
paper by Nicholas P. Gilman on ‘“ Nationalism” in the United 
States,’ which is devoted to an examination and condemnation of 
the scheme of social revolution and regeneration set forth by 
Edward Bellamy in his novel ‘Looking Backward.’ We had not 
supposed, originally, that the author of that work meant it to be 
taken seriously, but apparently he does, and believes himself to be 
the prophet of a new gospel. Of course, Mr. Gilman has no difficult: 
in showing the absurdity of the scheme, and ends with the renkiols 
that ‘Mr. Bellamy’s economic ideal is entirely unrealizable,’ and 
‘ the intellectual and moral ideal . . supremely undesirable.” 
Another paper in the Quarterly is by A. H. Peters on ‘ The Depre- 
ciation of Farming Land‘ in the older States of the Northeast —a 
depreciation estimated at 15 to 25 per cent. The leading causes of 
the depreciation are, in Mr. Peters’s opinion, the greater profitable- 
ness of trade and manufactures, and the growing dislike of young 
men to the solitary and somewhat monotonous life of the farm. 
Besides these two articles, there is one by C. F. Bastable, defending 
Ricardo’s theory of international trade against its critics; and one 
by Simon N. Patten, in reply to President Walker, on the still un- 
settled problem of profits and’ wages. In the appendix to the 
magazine is a copy of the new German law relating to workmen’s 
insurance. 

The Nuova Antologia continues its usual menu of substantial 
articles. Politics, de//es-lettres, art, and science fill a goodly num- 
ber of pages in the summer numbers, and criticism is not absent. 
De Amicis’ volume on ‘ The Ocean” moves Panzachi to a critical 
estimate of this great Italian’s claims to fame; and these he finds 
in his exquisite style, luxurious’ fancy, keen powers of observation, 
and abundant gifts of realization ; while he emphasizes De Amicis’ 
indebtedness to the great maestro, Manzoni. The philosophical 
pessimism of Germany induces G. Barzellotti to study the moral 
problems of our times; while Nencioni studies and reviews the 
sonnets of Eugene Lee-Hamilton, Simes’s Life of Goethe, and 
Lawley’s Vittoria Colonna. Lewes's ‘Life of Goethe’ has just 
been translated into Italian by G. Pisa, and receives eulogistic 
mention at the hands of Signor Chiarini. Ancient socialism, and 
ancient ceramics and art, are brought in review by E. Brizio, A. 
Salandra, and R. Erculei. An anonymous traveller visits ‘the 
States,’ and is lost in admiration of their resources and extent, their 
wealth and energy. A new and very valuable Italian etymological 
dictionary, by F. Zambaldi, is warmly recommended by A. Gobelli 
in a lengthy notice ; and the short stories of ‘ Neera,’ Silvagri, and 
others give spice to the pudding. 


A charming little poem, ‘ The. Throstle,’ by Tennyson, opens the 
October Mew Review. Cardinal Manning and labor-agitator 
Burns give their views of the great London strike, the Cardinal 
advocating a registration of laborers and an organization of labor, 
in some ay itis to be supposed, differing from trades-unions. 
Mr. Burns's notion, as might be expected, is that the existing trades 
organizations should be strengthened and extended. In an articie 
on ‘ The New Journalism,’ T. P.O’Connor, M.P., says that ‘ beyond 
doubt we are on the eve of a new departure in English journalism.’ 
The principal characteristic of the new style will be its more per- 
sonal tone. But he goes on to show that this same tone may be 
found in the historical works of Carlyle and Macaulay and Green, 
and that the new journalism may not be altogether a nuisance, 
He does not think that it will, or should, take up an attitude of 
‘independence’ in politics, until there are no very important issues 
dividing the great parties. Sir Richard Temple, M.P., points out 
some weaknesses of the British Indian Empire. ‘The Shah’s Im- 
pressions of Europe ’ are made known to us by Prof. Vambéry, and 
the Rev Samuel A. Barnett’s impressions of Whitechapel by him- 
self. 

The English Illustrated Magazine for October contains the first 
instalment of a new version by the Earl of Lytton of his early effort, 
‘ The Ritg of Amasis.’ He had supposed the story was forgotten, 
he says, but was informed that it was still occasionally reprintedin . 
this country, and considering that the United States of America 
‘contain the largest and least sophisticated reading public’ known 
to him, he was vexed to think that a tale of his, the form of which 
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he now thinks disfiguring, should have been wandering about here 
for twenty-six years past. He has given it a new dress, therefore, 
without c ging the original conception. The same number con- 
tains a handsomely illustrated article on ‘The Embossing of 
Metals’; one on ‘ Wagner.in Bayreuth’; and one on‘ The White 
and Silent Nuns '—Bernardines. ‘Ceylon,’ by Sir J. Frederick 
Dickson, is illustrated with pictures of temples and palaces. A 
sensible article by Mrs. Jeune is devoted to ‘ Children in Theatres ’ ; 
and Algernon Charles Swinburne dedicates to Theodore Watts a 
poem ‘On the South Coast.’ 

Prof. Moore in the October Andover Review-makes a strong plea 
for the study by ministers of the Old Testament in the Hebrew; 
and, better, he os valuable suggestions as to how, with the usual 
knowledge of the language gained in seminary and college, it is to 
be done. Henry S. Pancoast derives the unreality, artificiality and 
consequent weakness of Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene’ from its author’s 
lonely life in Ireland, contrasting his exile and its negative results 
with the positive heat developed in Dante by his sufferings. He 
acknowledges, however, that ‘The Faerie Queene’ is the one great 
romantic poem of Teutonic England. Other important articles are 
Prof. Tucker’s outline of an elective course: of studies in ‘ Social 
Economics,’ and a review, not too laudatory, of Canon Cheyne’s 
translation of ‘The Book of Psalms.’ 





Boston Letter 


Mr. LOWELL'S friends in Cambridge and Boston are looking 
forward with much pleasure to his return from England to occupy 
Elmwood, his old home, after many years’ absence. He is to sail 
for this country on Oct. 24, and as usual will take a steamer for 
Boston. I have no doubt that what he wrote to his friend Charles 
Eliot Norton some twenty years ago, ‘My Elmwood chimnies 
are crooning for me,’ is true to-day; for they cannot have forgotten 
his inspiring influence, and must have a feeling beyond puffery, 
such as common smoke gets, for the cheery fancies which were 
wafted into them from his armchair at the fireside. Cambridge 
has changed a good deal since he left it. The death of Longfellow 
made a sad break in his circle of friends there; but two members 
of his old whist-club, John Bartlett'and John Holmes, both of whom 
he has celebrated in his poetry, are still there in the flesh, as genial 
and bubbling over with humor as ever; while the third, Charles F. 
Choate,.who, though a railroad president, is a congenial spirit, as 
might be inferred from the fact of his being a brother of Joseph H. 
Choate, has removed to Boston. Cambridge, indeed, is very dear 
to Mr. Lowell from its associations with his life-work, and now that 
his daughter, Mrs. Burnett, who has.a son at Harvard, is to be 
with him at Elmwood, it will have peculiar attractions for, him. 

By the way, I was shown the other day the MS. of Mr. Lowell’s 
Introduction to Little & Brown's superb edition of Walton and 
Cotton’s ‘Complete Angler.’ It occupies thirty pages of ordinary 
note-paper, and is written in a fine, clear hand. What especially 
impressed me in the MS, was the infrequency of erasures or inter- 
lineations. I hear the portrait of Mr. Lowell by Mrs. Henry Whit- 
man, which ison her easel at, her cottage at Beverly Farms, very 
highly spoken of ; it is said to be the best ever painted of him. 

oughton, Mifflin & Co. will publish on Oct. 26 ‘ Essays in the 
Constitutional History of the United States in the Formative Period, 
1775-1789, by graduates and former members of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. The book is edited: by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D., 
Professor of History in Brown University. The main feature of 
this work, which is the result of original research, is the influence 
of minor questions in the formation of the Constitution ; and another 
important pointis, that the Constitution did not spring into existence 
at once, but had a gradual and logical development. One of the 
most interesting of these essays is ‘ The Status of the Slave: 1774~ 
89,’ by Jeffrey R. Brockett, Ph.D., a young Bostonian, who, with 
eat inherited wealth, has a zeal for historical investigation which 
remarkable in a man who has so many temptations to elegant 
idleness. 


A picturesque view of the life of the Pilgrims of Plymouth is 
iven in ‘Standish of Standish,’ the new story by Mrs. Jane G. 
ustin, author of ‘A Nameless Nobleman,’ which the same firm 
ill bring out on the same date. The author, besides being 
thateaghly familiar with the characteristics of the period, has the 
faculty of making them interesting in a novel which brings the 
doughty Pilgrim captain and his associates vividly to view.. Asa 
_ contrast to this book, the romance of the world which Thackeray 
paints is notable, and the ‘Contributions to Punch, etc.,’ and 
* Miscellaneous Essays,’ which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are to bring 
out Oct. 26, complete their superb-illustrated edition of his 
weine twenty-two volumes—an edition which contains papers 
not collected in any other. On the same date this firm will pub- 
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lish Sarah Orne Jewett's ‘ Betty Leicester,’ which is a story for girls, 
and is therefore uliarly adapted to her powers; its bright 
fancies and genial humor set off its sympathetic interpretation of 
character. ‘A Summer in a Cajion,’ a California story for girls and 
boys, by Kate Douglas Wiggin, to be brought out on the same date, 
is another book that will interest young people by its humor and 
vivacity as well-as by its study of humanity.- 

The eighth and last volume of the ‘ Narrative and Critical His- 
tory of America,’ edited by Justin Winsor, ‘will be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. on Nov. 2. It covers the later history of 
British, Spanish and Portuguese America. This volume contains a 
full general index and chronological conspectus to this monumental 
work, so that the student can see at a glance where to find any 
particular point. On the same date this firm will publish a volume 
of sermons by the late Jacob Merrill Manning, D.D., pastor of the 
Old South Church, with a fine portrait of the preacher. The dis- 
courses show the intellectual and spiritual power of the author. 
‘ The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe,’ by the Rev. Charles Stowe, 
will be issued on the same date ; its autobiographic character, and 
the large number of letters from distinguished persons contained in 
it, give it a peculiar interest. 

The historic Old South Church has found a sympathetic annalist 
in Hamilton A. Hill, who has narrated the stirring events and illus- 
trated the principles and associations connected with it in an inter- 
esting manner.,, The work, which is in two volumes, with numer- 
ous illustrations, will be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. on 
Nov. 2. This firm will bring out on the same date a new volume 
in the series of American. Religious Leaders—‘ Wilbur Fisk,’ by 
Prof. George Prentice of Wesleyan University. Another important 
book to be issued on this date is William Cranston Lawton’s 
‘Three Dramas of Euripides’—the ‘Medea,’ ‘Hippolytos,’ and 
‘Alkestis.’ While preserving the spirit of the originals, the trans- 
lator has rendered them in a graceful style, and his explanatory 
and illustrative remarks are of much value. 

Estes & Lauriat are to publish early in November the ‘ Salon of 
1889,’ the Exposition year; a superb volume containing 100 photo- 
gravures of prize paintings, by Goupil & Co. of Paris, with explana- 
tory notes and critical and descriptive text by George Lafanestre, 
Conservator of the Louvre, translated by Henry Bacon. The su- 
perior artistic and literary quality of this book is set off by its 
sumptuous mechanical execution, its choice type, fine paper, and 
admirable engravings. A-striking palette design in colors orna- 
ments its rich cover of red silkcloth. This volume is notable, also, 
as being the first of the series with English text. I hear that nearly 
the entire edition has been subscribed for in advance by the Ameri- 
can trade, only about seven per cent. being taken for Great Britain 
and her colonies. 

A similar advance subscription has swept the market of the 
édition de luxe of the ‘ History of Greece,’ by Victor Duruy, trans- 
lated and .edited by M. M. Ripley, with an introduction by Prof. 
Mahaffy. This work, of which the first volume has just been pub- 
lished by Estes- & Lauriat, is remarkable for its exhaustive maps 
and illustrations, which are in keeping with its superior literary 
character, and its choice ‘mechanical execution. It was practically 
subscribed for by the same persons who took the ‘History of 
Rome’ by the same author, which gained a medal at the Paris Ex- 
position for its typographical excellence. It is interesting to note 
the geographical distribution of the thousand copies of the édztzon 
de luxe of Duruy’s ‘History of Greece,’ which is the number lim- 
ited for America, as showing that the ‘ wild West ’ compares favor- 
ably with the cultured East in its literary and artistic taste. These 
are the figures:—Chicago 300 copies, St. Louis 150, San Fran- 
cisco 50, New York 250, New England 250. 

Another book which pen and pencil have combined to enrich is. 
Victor Hugo’s ‘ Notre Dame de Paris.’ It has choice illustrations 
by such distinguished French artists as Rossi, Bieler, and De Myr- 
bach. Estes & Lauriat have just published this fine popular edi- 
tion of the great historical romance. ~ ° 

In addition to what I said in a recent letter about the artis- 
tic colored glass manufactured’ by Tiffany & Co. in John Boyle 
O’Reilly’s new home at Hull, it is only fair to F. M. Whipple & Co. 
of this city to state that the stained glass produced by their metallo- 
mosaic process has @ rich decorative effect in the poet’s seashore 
home, where he is enjoying the bright October sunshine. 

Mr. James R. Osgood, our cheery ex-publisher, who has been 
in Boston for a few days, leaves to-day for New York, whence he 
will sail for Europe the last ef the month. The London climate 


agrees with him better than that of Boston, fog and soot being less 
provocative of his rheumatic tendencies than the rasping East winds 
which are so hard upon people who are unfortunate enough to have 
feelings. 

BOSTON, Oct. 21, 1889. 


ALEXANDER YOUNG, 














The Lounger 


I KNOW of few authors. more comfortably fixed than Frank R. 
Stockton. oe rented a house at Ma » N.J., for two or 
three years, and thoroughly spied out the surrounding land, he has 
bought a house about midway - between Madison and Morristown 
and settled down there for the rest of his natural life. Convent 
Station is where he takes or quits the New York train when he has, 
occasion to visit the city—unless he prefers to drive to one of the 
towns two miles or so away, and take an express train that covers 
the distance in an hour. But except in ‘the season’ he doesn’t 
come to town very often ; this year five months elapsed without his 
making a single trip to the city. The house he has purchased 
stands on a hillock with eight acres of ground about it, including a 
little wood ; and the place is appropriately called The Holt. There 
are neighbors within call, but not so ‘near as to mar the sense of 
seclusion the Stocktons feel in their new home, or to interfere with 
their enjoyment of the beautiful scenery for which that part of New 
Jersey is renowned. 





THE ‘HOUSE in which the Stocktons have set up their domestic 
altar is a spacious frame building, erected a little more than thirt 
years ago by a builder for a favorite son. That it is well constructed, 
and of good materials, need not be said. It had fallen somewhat 
into disrepair, to outward appearances, when the new owners got 
possession of it; but to-day it is renovated and restored, and, with 
its five-storied square tower rising high‘above the roof, presents an 
appearence calculated to give the average Philistine a much greater 
respect for the avocation of letters than was prevalent in Grub 
Street days. Some time ago Mr. Stockton happened to tell the 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt that he was living near Madison. ‘ That’s 
where I used to live, when I was a boy,’ said the Civil Service Com- 
missioner ;. and he described at length the appearance and situation 
of his old home. When he had finished, Mr. Stockton replied that 
the description was poe accurate, and he knew the house 
very well, as it was the one he owned and occupied ! 





I AM A veteran, if not an inveterate, play-goer; and never do I 
remember a time when there were so many rare attractions upon 
the New York stage at the same moment as there are to-day. In 
the first place, there is Salvini, easily first among living players, 
with his son, a promising and already accomplished actor, at Palmer’s. 
Booth, the first of American tragedians, is to be seen at the Broad- 
way, with Mme. Modjeska, whose peer, in her chosen parts, is not to 
be found to-day. Jefferson, at the Star—unexcelled if not unrivalled 
among comedians,—is supported by two such artists as Florence 
and Mrs. Drew. At the Fifth Avenue are the delightful Kendals ; 
and at Daly's the best of American stock-companies is to be seen, 
with Lewis, Mrs. Gilbert, Miss Rehan, Charles Fisher and John 
Drew as its leading members. Could all these blackbirds be baked 
into a pe what a dish it would make to set: before a king! But 
since (happily) there is no king to set it before, and no occasion 
such as the Wallack benefit of last year to bring these bright 
particular luminaries together, we must be content to take them in 
singly or in couples—and thank our stars for the privilege. If ‘this 
season’s offerings to the play-goer have been paralleled in the history 
of the New York stage, I should be glad to know it. One thing 
I do know, and that is that it must have been long before my day. 





A LOYAL New Yorker just returned from the West sends me 
this squib :—‘ The other day, in Chicago, I was asked if I would 
like to see the site of the great World’s Fair. Being a Gothamite, 
I of course replied : “ You will have to come to New York to see 
that.” “New York!” was the answer, in contemptuous tones; 
“ New York! why all you New Yorkers do, is to sit and squabble 
over the part of New York you're going to have it in. -You haven't 
even decided that. Now Chicago has it all fixed,—no time wasted 
in squabbling here! No, sir! Irving Park’s the place. Six hun- 
dred and fifty acres given voluntarily already. That’s Chicago’s 
way of rushing things!” (The speaker lived in cg. Park.) 
Some hours later I was conversing with a prominent p crepe 
“Do you want to see where the World’s Fair is going to be held ?” 
he asked. I again, modestly but firmly, expressed my faith in New 
York. ‘“ What—New York? Nonsense! Why all you people do 
is to squabble over a site. Can't even settle upon that. Chicago 
is way ahead : our site is all fixed, positively. We don't sit down 
and waste our time fighting among ourselves!” “ Yes,” I re- 
marked hopelessly, “I hear you have settled that. I understand it 


is to beIrving Park.” |The Doctor's face flushed angrily. “ Irving 
Park! Who saysso? Those fools think they have it. Nonsense! 
No such thing! I tell you the Lake front’s the place—right here, 
facing the water. 
York revived.’ 


Irving Park? Pshaw!” y faith in New 
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‘I NEVER appreciated the importance of a single letter until the . 
other day when I heard a man speak of Edward Bellamy’s ‘ Look- 
ing Backwards.’ The picture called up before my mind was very 
funny. I have been told, by the way, that Mr. Stedman recom- 
mended Mr. Bellamy’s manuscript to. Mr. Ticknor, who was its 
original publisher. This is one of the few books whose phe- 
nomenal success was foreseen by their publishers. The novel had 
been upon the market for six months before it showed any signs of 
winning popularity, but Mr. Ticknor still believed that it would 
make its way. But it was not for him~to reap the full reward of 
his confidence, for the book passed into the possession of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. before its largest sales were made. 





THIS IS. NOT the first, time that Mr. Stedman has ‘fathered’ a 
successful book. ‘As it Was Written,’ the first novel of Harry . 
Harland (‘Sidney Luska’), was brought out through his kindly 
offices, and the republication of Mrs. Stoddard’s novels was un- 
dertaken at his suggestion. Mr. Stedman has a keen scent for 
talent. Itis a pity that he is not a publisher instead of a banker; 
it would be a rare day for literary merit, but 1am afraid the arrange- 
ment would not be a good pes ts Mr. Stedman, for it is not always 
literary merit that pays. 





THE PRETTIEST little book I have seen for many a day is a vol- 
ume of Charles and Mary Lamb's ‘Poetry for Children,’ edited, 
anotated. and prefaced by R. H. Shepherd, and published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, It is a small book, exquisitely printed in type that 
might have been cast in Lamb’s time, and the edition is neces- 
sarily a limited one. The pages were printed in 1876, and have 
just been bound. There were only enough sheets to bind about 
250 copies, so the book has searcely been advertised at all, but just 
left on the counter to catch the eye of the casual customer. The 
cover caught my eye in a moment,being of a particularly pretty 
pattern of gingham that Mr. Marvin happened to see. as he was 
walking through Denning’s, a week or so ago. When I'picked it 
up for a more careful examination I was delighted, and I was not 
long in reducing by one the number of copies for sale. 





‘A BELATED REVENGE ’—the complete novel in L2ppzncott’'s for 
November—affords a rather .interesting study in literary co-opera- 
tion. The story is in some respects as ‘ belated ’ as the ‘ revenge” 
that it relates. It was begun about fifty-four years ago, and carried 
half through, by the late Dr. Robert Montgomery Bird, author of 
‘ The Gladiator,’ ‘ Nick of the Woods,’ and other popular plays and 
novels.. In June 1888 the Doctor’s son, the Rev. Frederic M. Bird 
of South Bethlehem, Pa., took up the MS., the scene of which was 
laid in Albemarle County, Va.,.and the wilderness beyond, mainly 
in 1762 ; continued and completed it ; and then rewrote and modern- 
ized the original part, adding to it here and there. The result was 
a novel which three houses declined. It was then cut into shape 
for the magazine, the preliminary historical matter being dropped, 
together with everything not essential to the unity of the tale, in- 
cluding a cave scene in Dr. Bird’s best manner. As it appears, half 
or more than half of it is the work of the son, who is best known as 
a hymnologist, though he has dabbled in fiction under a nom de 
plume. It is thought that in its present form it will take a Quaker 
City lawyer to tell where the work of the father Bird merges into 
that of the son. 





IN A LAND where the sense of humor is as keen as in any other 
in the world; where there is a class of mouveaux-riches larger 
and more aggressive than. can. be found elsewhere under the 
canopy, to say nothing of a class of real or spurious nouveaux- 
pauvres, almost equally ludicrous in its affectations; in a land 
that furnishes in one way or another absolutely inexhaustible food 
for mirth, and the largest crop of ‘funny men’ ever produced from _ 
the soil of a single country, it is passing strange that so trite,so 
threadbare, so wearisome a theme as the Hebrew’s love of gain and 
tendency to’ ostehtation should be so generally relied upon asa 
topic of humorous illustration. It is seldom that the humorous 
weeklies fail to have their jest or gibe at some weakness supposed 
to be peculiarly Jewish. Sometimes they hit the mark; sometimes 
they miss it. But the joke is seldom so good that.a better couldn’t 
be found to take its place. I am’ no lover of the Jew Jer se; but it 
strikes me as r sport to hold him up, week in, week out, to ridi- 
cule and derision, when there is no special occasion for calling pub- 
lic attention to his peculiarities—peculiarities of which we might 
well wish that he had a monopoly. The humor of the thing loses 
at last whatever relish it may once have possessed; and so far as 
any reformatory effect goes, it defeats its purpose by the monotony 
of its repetition. The Hebrew whom it hurts is not the one whom 
the cartoonist means to hurt: 4e is pachydermatous. Let us call 
a truce at the beginning of our second century to this survival 
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‘the mediaeval 
the name of Christianity. 





-A MOTION was recently before the Episeopal Convention to in- 
te certain versicles into the liturgy of the church. These 
same versicles form part of the:Anglican service, and have been 
repeated millions of times by innumerable worshippers, apparently 
without any perception of their incongruity. I do not recall a more 
striking example of the deadening effect of habit upon the mental 
faculties. The minister: prays ‘Give peace in our time, O Lord!’ 
and the response gives a reason forthe petition. ‘ Because,’ it runs 
—and surely no more fantastic plea was ever delivered outside of 
Bedlam—‘ decause there is none other that fightest for us, but only 
thou, O God!’ 
cause our only ally is of little use, we may as well return to the 
primitive sign-language at once. 





‘DESTINY’ has been very ‘ sarcastic’ in. the case of J. F. Millet, 
and never more so than when his family were turned out of their 
home, and the house where he had painted his most famous pictures 
was torn down, only a few weeks after one of his paintings had 
brought one of the highest prices ever paid for a picture. And the 
strange part about the house is that*it was destroyed by the heirs 
of Sensier, the biographer of Millet, and the man who gave him the 
most encouragement during his lifetime. There was some talk 
about raising a fund to save the house, but the Millets were turned 
out and the house torn down while the talking was going on. 





BELFORD, CLARKE & Co. offer ‘their creditors 25 cents on the 
dollar,.and propose to reorganize as Belford Co, in this city and 
Belford, Clarke Co. in Chicago, This. reminds me of something 
I heard at the time of the recent landslide'in Quebec. The news 
of the disaster appeared in the Friday morning papers (I think it 
was Friday), and by the following Monday morning a wealthy 
property oWner ina flourishing Hudson River town, much of whose 

was situated like that which had tumbled down on defenceless 
Canadian heads, had transferred his holdings to a hastily organized 
limited liability stock-company, about nineteen-twentieths of whose 
stock he held himself. So if the bluff slipped down upon the roofs 
below, only a moderate, instead of an indefinite, amount of damages 
» could be recovered by the sufferers. 





The Washington Memorial Arch 


Tue fund in the hands of Treasurer Wm. R. Stewart, 54 
William Street, at the close of office hours on Tuesday, Oct. 
22, amounted to $55,071.56. The individual subscriptions 
for the previous fortnight were as follows : 

$250 :—Mrs, John W. Minturn. $200:—Philip Schuyler. 

$100 each :—Mrs. Samuel Wetmore; Edward King; Mrs. S. C. 
Harriot; C. F. Barney ; James Slater; James H. Jones. 

$50 each :—C. G. Gunther’s Sons; Freeman Bloodgood ; Francis 
Lynde Stetson; E. A. Cruikshanck & Co. 

$25 .each:—A,. Ladenburg; Franklin L. Gunther; Wm. G. 
Hamilton; George L. Rives; U. A. Murdock; ‘Cash’; Robert 
D. Benedict ; F. Hep. Foster (additional); W. Schaus; Deyo, Duer 
& Bauendorfer; James W. Husted. 

$20:—John C. O'Connor, Jr. $15 :—Mrs. Ogden. 

$10 each :—A. J. Dittenhoefer; Montague Marks; Walter S. 
Logan ; George C. Walker (Chicago); Dr. John S. White; Arthur 
Duane; Mantivelle Mower; Oliver Barrett ; ‘G. W. D.’; Arcade 


Theatre Ticket Office. 
$5 each :—Dr. Holbrook; ‘Cash.’ $2:—Dr. Richard Gottheil. 


$1 :-—S.C. H.’ ‘ 

The Zridune recently published a communication from a 
‘Complainer’ who said : ‘ At first $30,000 was estimated as 
the cost; now, with over $50,000 on hand, it is asserted that 
$100,000 will be needed.’ ‘Complainer’ may have amused 
himself by estimating that $30,000 would cover the cost, but 
the Committee having the matter in charge never did any- 
thing of the sort. ‘ At first,’ and all along, it was estimated 
that to reproduce the temporary wooden arch in marble 
would cost $100,000 ; and $50,000 more was asked for, with 
which to provide statuary to adorn it. Every editor ought 
to know this ; yet if a correspondent were to write that the 
Committee had originally proposed to make the monument 
of green cheese and erect it on.a lunar table-land, the 
news columns of certain daily newspapers, whose editorial 
pages ‘give the movement cordial and intelligent support, 
would be open to his silly letter. 


persecutions that brought deserved reproach on 


If that. doesn’t mean that we are afraid of war be- © 









The Fine Arts 
; Art Notes 

WUNDERLICH & Co. will put on exhibition early in November a 
collection of the etchings of "Mr. Charles A. Platt, an artist whose 
work deserves the hearty recognition it has received during the past 
few years. This exhibition, which will close during the holidays, 
will be followed in January by the display of the English etcher Dr. 
Seymour Haden’s private collection of modern peidith, Hepiongion with 
600 of his own works, including trial-proofs and the different states. 
After the exhibition of the Doctor’s own work, his Méryon collection 
will be shown. This includes 150 etchings and drawings, the latter 
being pencil-sketches made upon little squares of paper held in the 
artist’s hand as he stood in the streets, The Méryon exhibition will 
be succeeded by Dr. Haden's collection of Whistler’s etchings and 
drawings, about 280 in number. The last ‘exhibition will include 
the miscellaneous modern prints, chiefly by French etchers. Of 
these there are about 700. 


—John Sargent, Edward A. Abbey and Frank D. Millet—three 
American artists who spend the greater part of their time abroad 
—will sail for New York on Dec. 4 on the Germanic, with the in- 
tention of passing several months in this country: They will be 
accompanied by an English friend, the delightful illustrator, Alfred 
Parsons. 

—When the Verestchagin paintings came to this country, the 
were admitted on bond for exhibition The bond has now expired, 
and duty has been paid on the entire collection—which means, pre- 
sumably, that the pictures will remain permanently in America. 

—Mr. Bouton issues a prospectus of the ‘Salon of Paris’ for 
1889, in continuation of the series begun in 1880 by M. Ludovic 
Baschet. The text, by M. Paul Mantz, will be illustrated with over 
100 photogravures printed in various colors. The ordinary edition, 
on vellum paper, will cost. $15,,and the édztion de luxe $20. 

—Works intended for the autumn exhibition at the Academy of 
Design will be received on Oct. 28-30, inclusive. The jury con- 
sists of Messrs. S. J. Guy, J. M. Hart, F. D. Millet, T. A. Richards, F. 
S. Church, J.B. Bristol, Arthur Parton, B. C. Porter, J.Q. A. Ward, 
C. Y. Turner, G. Wood Perry, Frederick W. Freer, and Edward 
Gay. Nov. 14 and 15 will be ‘varnishing days.’ 

—Mme. Roederer, whose wealth comes from the champagne of 
that name, will leave to the Louvre her pastel after Millet’s ‘Angelus.’ 
An offer of $20,000 for it failed to shake her intention. 

—Mme. Pommery of Reims has not given, but bequeathed, to 
the Louvre Millet’s ‘ Gleaners’ ; the Museum will not receive it till 
after her death. It is in all respects a finer work than ‘ The 
Angelus.’ 

—Baron Arthur de Rothschild has given to the Museum of 
Marine a beautiful model of his yacht the Eros. 


—Some of the English artists ‘ medalled’ by the Universal Ex- 
position at Paris have, like certain of their French confréres, declined 
the decorations awarded them. Hubert Herkomer is one of those 
who think too many men were ‘honored,’ and has accordingly re- 
fused a gold medal; Luke Fildes has declined a silver one, and a 
medal of honor offered to Alfred Gilbert has been similarly treated. 


—Frederick Keppel & Co. promise an exhibition of the etchings 
of Lalanne. The collection willbe placed upon exhibition in Feb- 
ruary. The first exhibition at the Keppel gallery this fall will con- 
sist of American water-colors. 

—Sun and Shade for September presents us with some excellent 
examples of the work of the Photo-gravure Co.; notably a repro- 
duction of Cabanel’s portrait*of the late Miss Catharine Lorillard 
Wolfe; a portrait from life of Henry George ; one of Lieut. Zalinski 
surrounded by vignettes of his dynamite gun; and the portal of a 
well-known Broadway office-building—Aldrich Court. 


—An admirable little mantial, giving the elementary facts and 
most useful rules of perspective, with satisfactory demonstrations, 
in a concise yet easily understood form, has been prepared by Miss 
Ada Cone, and is published under the title of ‘ Perspective: A 
Series of Elementary Lectures.’ Few students of art will need any 
deeper knowledge of the science than they may obtain from this 
res and those few will find it decidedly helpful when help is most 
needed—at the beginning. ($1. W.T. Comstock.) 

—The ‘Graphic System of Object Drawing,’ by Hobart B. Jacobs 
and Augusta L. Brower, whether the different books of the series 
are used as copy books only, or better, as suggesting also what and 
how to draw from actual objects, is extremely well calculated to 
instruct and train young arti8ts. Nos. 5 and 6 of the.series have 
ictures of architectural details and everyday objects, and plenty of 
lank paper for copying and for sketches from memory and im- 
agination. The definitions given at the’ top of the page are likely 
to be very useful. ($2 per dozén. A. Lovell & Co.) 
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The New Episcopal Hymnal 
THE EPiscopAL CHURCH maintains as high educational stand- 
ards for her clergy, and may be supposed to include as large a 
roportion of cultivated people, as any body in the land. Her 
Ycomudaties in themselves offer an education in zsthetics. Her 
congregations would be quick to detect and resent any departure 
from good taste in the sermons or the rendering of the service. 
But her hymnal has never yet been toned up to be in full accord 
with the Prayer book. 
There are two reasons for this. One is found in her abundant 
diturgical provision, which. till lately caused her to need and use 
metrical hymns less than any other Protestant communion, The 


ther is the fact that her collections have always been officially. 


anade and imposed rg macanpia whereas any considerable interest 
in and knowledge of hymns comes only under the voluntary system. 
in the English Church, as in most American bodies, competing books 
are allowed to take their chances of favor and adoption; but the 
General Convention has been afraid to allow this liberty. From 
time to time, especially in 1868 and 1886, that dignified body has 
appointed cumbrous committees, yrs mainly of gentlemen 
~who enjoyed no special acquaintance with the subject beyond what 
they acquired in the course of their compiling labors; and the 
mass of clergy and people have remained peacefully indifferent to 
the result. . 

The Report of the last Committee has been received without 
boisterous enthusiasm, and acted upon in a somewhat hesitating 
and dubious manner, being recommitted to its authors (with some 
reinforcements) for further amendment, and meanwhile allowed to 

used by any parishes which may so desire. It has the merits of 
catholicity and courage, for it follows no partisan lines, and throws 
ut about half the hymns that have been used since 1871. Many 
of these omissions are benefactions, for the former book contains 
a deal of dead wood, and some effusions*(like ‘ The voice of Free 
Grace’ and ‘ Come, ye sinners’) that are better adapted to camp- 
ameetings than to conservative assemblies bred on the Prayer-book. 
But the work as a whole has the rawness that comes of inexperi- 
ence. While many of the new hymns are excellent, many others 
thave little or no standing, and not much intrinsic merit. Some are 
dropped that have won the sanction alike of general usage and of 
critical opinion. The lack of a firm and even standard is shown by 
mumerous inconsistencies, as by rejecting approved lyrics and ad- 
aitting (as if on trial) others just like themand no way better. Too 
alittle has been made of the mighty power of association ; new pieces 
have been regarded more favorably and weighed less critically than 
the old. Signs of pure and delicate taste, of clear discernment to 
differentiate between good and ordinary, and of intimate familiarity 
with the wide hymnic field and what has hitherto been done therein, 
are alike wanting—as is nearly unavoidable, of course, in committee 
work, Some of the most undesirable additions and queerest 
changes came in at the last moment. Thus, the closing hymn 
‘was accepted to please a good woman who longed to do the 
Chirch some service, and the editors had to thrash it into gramma- 
tical shape. They own to having altered freely ; and this ticklish 
business has not always been wisely conducted. How little they 
are in touch with literary canons may be’seen from the two Christ- 
ological stanzas interpolated in ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee ’"—a hymn 

reviously orthodox enough for generalChristendom. How much 

orm is valued above substance, in the effort to conform to Angli- 
an usage, appears from the elaborate provision of two hymns for 
every.minor festival—which may be sung in one parish out of a 
hundred, for very few can muster a choir on saints’ days. The at- 
tempt to supersede Sunday-school hymnals, and supply all needs 
with one book, piles up still more inferior matter. 

But all roads lead (up hill and down, and generally round Robin 
Hood’s barn) toward the millennium. For the next three years 
Episcopalians will have a choice of two, books, and this experience 
may clear the way toward liberty of competing hymnals, sanctioned 
in different dioceses by the bishops, with permission here and there 
to use ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ and others from abroad. 
Under the English system, or an approach to it, succeeding genera- 
Foon may attain to some tolerably good provision for their metrical 

evotions. 





A Rejoinder to Dr. Eggleston 
‘TO THE EpITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

There appeared in your esteemed journal of Aug. 17th, a com- 
munication from Dr. Eggleston relative;to a history of the United 
States, published by F. F.-Hansell & Bro,,of New Orleans, wherein 
it is charged that ‘ some fifty portraits ’ were deliberately transferred 
to the book in question from a similar publication of which Dr. E. 
as the author ; and that his labor has thus. been unduly made use of, 
the infringment even extending to a map, two illustrations, and a 
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certain teaching device strikingly similar to corresponding features — 
of his work. eli 

You haye in my opinion been made the innocent vehicle throug 
which gross injury has been inflicted upon reputable persons. [, 
therefore, beg the same courtesy of space to refute these accusations 
of ‘ literary thieving’ which he so freely makes. At the outset, as 
author of the work which has irritated Dr. E., I wish to state that 
Iam solely responsible for every statement found in its pages, and 

*for.every cut and and pedagogical device employed in its produc- 
tion. 

By actual count there are 134 portraits in Hansell's Higher His- 
tory and the same number in Eggleston's; 48 historical personages 
portrayed in the former are not to be found in the latter, and 51 in 
the latter. are not to be found in the former. 

There can, therefore, be possible a coincidence (‘ transference’ ) 
in only 83 portraits. Of these, 33 are reproduced from my ‘ School 
History of the United: States,’ a work of elementary character now 
in general use, published three years since, and of course long be- 
fore Eggleston’s History could have furnished an opportunity for 
‘ piracy '; and 19 are suchas could not. be regarded by the most 
imaginative as reproductions from Eggleston, Of the remaining 31, 
23 are conventional portraits made familiar by repeated use, and 
they can be found in from three 'to’six of any dozen standard school 
histories selected at random. Dr. Eggleston’s fifty thus become a 

ssible eight ; but before he formulates a theory of transference, 

et him compare, for resemblance verging on fac-simile, the follow- 
pe ater found in his work with those in Anderson’s Grammar 
School History of the United States (Clark & Maynard): Paul 
Jones, Lord Baltimore, Winthrop, La Salle, Greene, Wayne, Fulton, 
Samuel Adams, Andrew Jackson, and Pierce. Let him also com- 
pare his portraits of Francis Drake, Elizabeth and Isabella, Boone, 
Wayne, and Greene with those of the same name in Scudder’s His- 
tory ; his Vespucci, Wolf, Marion and others, with those in Loss- 
ing’s ‘ Field-Book of the Revolution,’ and Barnes's, Holmes’s and 
Eclectic Histories of the United States. A reasonable claim might 
even be set up that his portraits of Patrick Henry and the peculiar 
one of Stonewall Jackson are but redrawings of originals found in 
my first published work, although I claim no originality for the por- 
traits. 

I emphatically deny that any of Eggleston’s portraits were re- 
produced (‘transferred’). The truth of the matter is, that the por- 
traits in my history were drawn and executed by leading engravers 
who.have. filled. repeatedly large orders for similar. publications. 
Their resources in:the way .of originals owned by, or legitimately 
accessible to, them are limitless.. It was not their province to dis- 
tort visages in order to effect a dissimilarity. In view of the fact 
that both books are written upon the same subject and portray to- 

ether 190 personages, is it not remarkable that there should be as 
ittle coincidence of portraiture as there really is? Dr. E’s. claims 
regarding his maps are about as irrational as those oe his 
portraits. Maps illustrative of the same subject, of necessity, bear 
close resemblance, particularly when skilfully drawn and printed in 
black and white. Dr. E. accounts for the dissimilarity that in truth 
exists by saying ‘slight changes have been made’—a demurrer 
which admits his case away. I can say of my maps what I 
have said of the portraits: they were designed and executed by re- 
putable and experienced specialists. Many, particularly the colored 
ones, were drawn and designed by my own hand; this feature of 
my book finds no parallel in Eggleston's. The one map over which 
he makes special plaint, contains no idea original with either of us. 
It is a map of the world in black ‘and white, the white showing the 
known portion at the time of Columbus. This alone is the idea 
conveyed in the Eggleston book; in mine, it is made to show, in 
addition, the routes of Columbus, Da Gama, Magellan, and Cabot, 
and the relative position of Palos, Genoa and Bristol. The resem- 
blance lies in that we both havé selected Mercator's projection in 
place of the polyconic or perspective representation of the identical 
idea as found in many text-books, although the Eggleston map is 
much the smaller of the two. He asserts I have profited by his 
labor in this matter, yet at once admits that ‘Baron Nordenksjold 
communicated this map to an eminent American scholar who in 
turn communicated it:to me.’ Who has profited by Baron Nor- 
denksjold’s labors? Surely not Dr. E., for his text is searched in 
vain for the customary expression of indebtedness. 

When it comes to illustrations, the complainant is quite modest, 
for out of eighty illustrations he discovers but two upon which to 
base title, these being the prosaic and trite ‘ Ruins of Jamestown ’ 
and ‘An early American Rail-road Train.’ It is a source of regret 
that our imaginative artist decorated the landscape beyond all 
zsthetic canons as formulated by Dr. E., leaving nevertheless 
Eggleston’s ruins with those that time bequeathed, In truth, 
Jamestown, according to the school books, has been the same old 

ruin these 200 years. The Doctor's title to these ruins is plainly 
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defective. 
which are stock illustrations of School ‘histories, by some accident 
there is an evident resemblance; but this shall not continue long 
if we can induce some of the passengers put off the Eggleston 
coaches to take seats in ours. 

Regarding the further claims of copying elliptical exercises, it 
needs but a cursory examination of books to show how radi- 
cally different these exercises are, The most vivid imagination is 
required to see the resemblance, so evident to him. With remark- 
able matvezé, he further remarks that he is ‘unable to tell from 
whom the text is principally taken.’ I modestly assume credit, 
and in order that he remain no longer ignorant, disclose the author- 
ship, as perhaps it did not occur to him to refer to title-page and 

reface. He will not complain, as he adds ‘ most of it is not taken 
rom my book.’ He further says: ‘ No reputable historical scholar 
of this day would father many of the statements made in this re- 
markable book.’ Let me say, that no reputable critic of to-day 
descends to innuendoes and generalities. His only effort to be 
specific is vain, for after his evidently close examination, he dis- 
closes but one statement on which to cast discredit—namely, that 
Bacon fought a battle at Bloody Run. He must have been a super- 
ficial reader of Virginia history, or he would know that although 
there is not a general agreement among chroniclers, yet it is not 
inaccurate to say that Bacon did fight such a battle. It must be con- 
ceded that a work issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and edited 
by that-eminent historical scholar, Horace E. Scudder, is entitled to 
some credence; and that the volume upon Virginia in the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth Series is by no means ‘ antiquated.’ When it 
comes to honesty of methods in the preparation of a text-book, 
Hansell’s Higher History shines luminously by comparison with 
Eggleston’s. The text of the former was freshly and specially 
written, and given directly to teachers and students of the country. 
The Eggleston matter and illustrations were first published in great 
part in a widely circulated magazine, and were thus submitted to 
the process so elegantly termed by him ‘cheapening.’ Having 
been well paid for his material in this form, he has written much of 
it down to the childish understanding, and presented it to the con- 
sideration of the educational world as a historical text-book. Not 
content with this, there is a rearrangement of materials and pic- 
torial effects, and a higher-priced ‘ Household History’ is served to 
the public; and there is now announced a primary work wherein 
doubtless the same illustrations will appear in diminishing pro- 
cession. 

It is well understood that in the preparation of a special work, 
an author is indebted to all who have preceded him in the same 
field, whose works he must consult ere he can proceed to something 
new. Interspersed among the chapters’of the Hansell book are 
references, several hundred in number, according full and merited 
credit, to those to whom the author is indebted, Dr. E. included. 
(See page 199, where one or two facts presented by him in his 
magazine articles coincide with what had elsewhere been obtained.) 

‘This feature is strangely absent from the Eggleston book, and we 
are therefore given to understand that its text was woven from the 
author's own consciousness—an unsafe method of preparing a 
standard work for the school-room. At rare intervals, the student 
is directed to read one or two works, such as ‘ Winsor’s Narrative 
and Critical History.’ In one place, the author, with touching 
modesty;-directs the pupil to Eggleston's ‘ Life of Pocahontas’ and 
Bancroft’s ‘ United States ’"—a kind of ‘ me and Bancroft’ arrange- 
ment, reminding one strongly of the Yale student’s ‘ me and Presi- 
dent Woolsey knew more Greek than all the rest of New Haven 
put together.’ 

There are those who will agree with me in saying that the only 
raison d'étre of a school history, is that it present a clear, com- 
plete text, giving particular consideration to matters the knowledge 
of which will be useful to the future citizen. This cannot be 
done in a few pages. Comparing the two books, we find Hansell’s 
containing 466; Eggleston’s, 399. pages. The questions in the 

former are put in fine print, the extra number of pages being ample 
- for the many technical devices found in the work. Of Eggleston’s 

99 pages, 14 are taken up with index. Unnecessarily abundant 

questions in — type pager according to 4 fair estimate, some 
110 pages.* ch space of the 270 remaining pages is devoted to 
the 200 or more illustrations, the 134 portraits, and the Doctor’s 
weakness—maps; so that, brought down to the subject-matter_in 
all its meagreness, ‘ Eggleston’s History of the United States for 
the Use of Schools’ is a literary pretense. _Purporting to bea vol- 
ume of standard size, containing the standard quantity and quality 
— 


* These questions attenuate the little text actually given. To obtain the recitation 
of a five-page chapter, two pages are required for ions and instructions. A chap- 
ter upon the picturesque but profitless subject, How the Indians Lived,” covers six 





pages, and fifty-two questions make a microscopic reduction of this comparatively un- . 


m portant matter. 


As for thé train (size x2} inches), counterparts of © 


. rendered this communication necessary. 






-of historical information adapted to classes th the common schools 
of the country, it does not fill all the requirements demanded of it, 
and its purchase price is a fee to obtain knowledge of its practicaP 
deficiencies, Its most important claim to consideration is its pic- 
torial effects, and thus the work bears as meritorious a relatior 
towards standard historical literature, as the spectacular show 
bears towards the legitimate drama. ; 

The history which I have produced was suggested by eminent 
scholars and prominent citizens of the South, and was peeninely. 
intended to supply a want which all Southern teachers long since 
acknowledged. From the close of the War, no history has been 
placed in our children’s hands giving an unbiased interpretati on of 
the principles actuating the people of the two sections, or of the 
governmental theories which led to secession ; nor has it been the 
rule to refer in terms of moderation to those who maintained the 
views of the South, or to admit the existence of an honest difference 
of opinion. It was thought that a fair statement of these differ- 
ences, as well as a just account, not only of those who restored the 
Union, but of those who suffered and lost in the War, would better 
prepare our future citizens for a proper understanding of their an- 
cestry. would inculcate a deeper veneration for their common coun- 
try and its institutions, and would, beyond all, teach a proper re- 
spect and abiding confidence in the justice of the whole people- 
I challenge comparison of my work, and maintain that no youth 
can acquire a mastéry of this history, without a manly admiration 
for all our common ancestors, and without a pledge of united heart 

“and hand for the perpetuation of this Republic.  ¢ 

I cannot close without indicating the evident anzmus of Mr.. 
Eggleston’s communication. First, as editor of The Progressive 
Teacher, 1 wounded his pride in my review of his volume sent me 
by his publishers, by indicating clearly and truthfully, from the 
standpoints of a practical. teacher and editor, wherein his book- 
failed to conform with what was required of a historical text - book 
in the South. This was not to ‘ make way’ for mine, as he would 
have it, for the way was already made by the success of my ele- 
mentary workissued three years since. Then the fact thatmy new 
book bids fair to reap his expected harvest in the Southern text- 
book field, causes him to don the spectacles of self-interest, 
through which everything about the rival publication is viewed dis- 
torted. 

That he is not sincere in his advocacy of business mora lity is- 
apparent from his own utterances: ‘Jf the publishers had not 
poached on me, 1 should never have said a word against their 
book; my complaint lies against the dishonesty of this way of 
hosk-waabiag’ (italics ours); which is, perhaps, but another way 
of expressing resentment that Hansell’s History should dis place 
his own work with such facility in many of the best known in Stitu- 
tions of the South; to check which further displacement, he has 
traded upon his literary reputation and presumed upon your col- 
umns by publishing over his signature, strictly as a matter of busi- 
ness, a libelous article, which, upon the strength of your imprint, 
has been repeated in the columns of various journals, marked 
copies of which, arriving at the destination intended by those 
mostly interested, evidence the original purpose of him who has- 

HENRY E, CHAMBERS, 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 17, 1889. 





Gettysburg 
WE CAN MAKE but a brief extract from the memorial ode, by 
Mrs, Julia C. R. Dorr, read at Gettysburg on Wednesday of Octo- 
ber 9 by Prof. J. W. Churchill of Andover, The poem was written, 
by request, for the unveiling of Vermont's monuments on the battle- 
field. The quality of the composition may be gathered from this 
poetic fragment : 


Then let these graves speak for them 
As long as the wind sweeps o’er them ! 
As long as the sentinel ridges 

Keep guard on either hand ; 

As long as the hills they fought for 
Like silent watch-towers stands ! 


Yet not of them alone 
Round each memorial stone 

Shall the proud breezes whisper as they pass, 
Rustling the faded leaves 
On chilly autumn eves 

And swaying tenderly the sheltering grass ! 
O ye who'pe this field 
Knew not the joy to yield 

Your young, glad lives in glorious conflict up, 
Ye who as bravely fought, : 
Ye who as grandly wrought, 

Draining with them war's darkly bitter cup, 

















As long as stars endure 

And God and Truth are sure, 

While Love still claims its own, 

While Honor holds its throne 

And Valor hath a name, 

Still shall these stony pages 

Repeat to all the ages 

The story of your fame! 
Satis 


Relics of Sheridan and Burns 
¢ [The New York Tribune] 
MR, BOUTON is getting out his new catalogue of bibliographical 
treasures, many of which he has gathered during his recent Euro- 
n trip. Among the most rare and curious items. in this latest 
<ollection are some relics of Robert; Burns and Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. The latter, though the author of ‘The School for Scan- 
dal,’ and the most successful playwright of his day, was in a con- 
dition of absolute want at the time of his death. lie had been on 
very friendly terms with the Prince Regent, but the latter forgot 
him in the poverty of his declining days. An original poem of Tom 
Moore’s attached to this volume of relics forcibly recalls the circum- 
stance, and places the admirer of Sheridan in possession of several 
anteresting points touching the dramatist and his contemporaries. 
‘The verses have not hitherto been published, and are as follows: 
And thou, too, whose life, a sick epicure’s dream, 
Incohereftt and gross, even grosser had pass’d, 
Were it not for that cordial and soul-giving beam 
Which his friendship and wit o’er thy nothingness cast ; 


No—not for the wealth of the land that supplies thee 
With millions to heap upon Foppery’s shrine ; 

No—not for the riches of all who despise thee, 

Though this would make Europe’s whole opulence mine ; 


Would I suffer what ev’n the heart that thou hast— 

All mean as it is—must have consciously burn’d, 

When the pittance that shame had wrung from thee at last, 

And which found all his wants at an end, was return'd. 
‘The Prince’s tardy aid was received at Sheridan’s death-bed and 
«eturned to the giver, Samuel Rogers having provided for the dra- 
amatist’s last earthly needs. 

The volume containing the relics of Sheridan is a large folio in 
green morocco with gilt edges and tooled sides, by Zachusdorf. 
The relics are seventy-two in number, ‘comprising portraits, letters, 
drawings, etc., mounted on tinted cardboard -with linen guards. 
Each article is, of course, unique and has been carefully put in the 
wolume by loving hands. Nearly every item hasa short description 
in the handwriting of the beautiful Miss Tickell, the niece and a 
faithful friend of the dramatist, who sustained the most intimate re- 
lations to the royalfamily. There is also a portrait of Miss Tickell 
by Sir T. Lawrence, and one of Sheridan’s first wife (Miss Linley) 
by R. Westall, R. A. She was a lovely and accomplished woman, 
and this miniature is of peculiar interest. Other items are an 
original pencil sketch by W. Hogarth, ‘ The Revoke of Whist’ ; and 
twelve water-color drawings by Captain Richard Brinsley Tickell, 
of the Royal Navy, a nephew of Sheridan, who was killed at Trafal- 

ar. These drawings are valuable as pictures from life, represent- 

ing historic naval scenes and some of the battle-ships of Nelson’s 
squadron. One shows the Victory under full sail, another the 
blockade of Cadiz, a third the battle of Cape St. Vincent, etc. They 
were sent as a loving tribute to the brilliant author, politician and 
wit whose. star was setting at home by the brave nephew. 
‘There are several valuable and curious autographs, including those 
of Sheridan, Canning, Earl St. Vincent, Lord Normanby, Princess 
Charlotte, William IV., Queen Adelaide, Lady Caroline Lamb, 
George Colman, the Duke of Cambridge and Lord Russell; auto- 
graph letters of Lord Nelson, Samuel Rogers, Lord Erskine, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, Princesses Elizabeth and Sophia, Warren 
Hastings, and otkers no less notable. The one of Nelson is dated 
at sea on board the Victory, March ro, 1805, only a few months 
before his death at ge ak There are also a sea-song in the 
handwriting of Charles Dibdin, and an original poem of fifty-six 
lines by Thomas Moore, in the poet’s autograph. 

The memento of Robert Burns is of. quite a different character, 
and a perfect mine of information of the most intimate description 
wegarding the poet. It comprises the — letters, poems and 
critical observations on Scottish songs, collected and published by 

R. H. Cromek in 1817, which were in octavo, inlaid in two volumes 
in quarto, with many precious additions, The latter embrace 


over seventy portraits and plates, neatly one hundred autograph 
letters concerning the works of Burns, and sketches by Thomas 
Stothard of Burns’s tomb, his fiddle and triangle, his writing-desk, 
and the plough with which he turned up the ‘ mouse’ and ‘daisy.’ 
A third and supplementary volume Contains a collection of the let- 








¥ 


ters of J. Currie, Burns's editor and biographer, all of which relate 
ins Oe the works of the poet or to himself. The three vol- 
umes are bound in dark blue morocco with gilt edges, by Riviere. 
This collection of Burns’s relics is peculiarly rich in letters which- 
bear upon all his transactions with his editors, printers and pub- 
lishers, and contains the letters written by the poet’s brother, Gil- 
bert Burns, in which discredit is thrown upon the account given by 
Dr. Currie of Burns’s morat habits, and those of Roscoe defending 
the biographer, and giving at length his grounds for thinking Dr. 
Currie’s strictures fully justified. There are also several manu- 
script items of great interest, one of them being the list of sub- ~ 
scri to the illustrated edition of Burns’s works. 





Mr. Gladstone on Marie Bashkirtseff . 


‘ [The Nineteenth Century] 


HOWEVER tightly we may draw the definition of ‘noticeable books,’ 
any book must be noticeable which opens a new chapter in the ex- 
periences of human nature, or which adds a page toa chapter already 
opened. Such a condition is at once satisfied by the ‘ Journal de 
Marie Bashkirtseff.’ It may even be pronounced a book without 
a parallel. It is, however, one hardly possible to represent in brief, 
for there is nothing contained in any one part of it that is not contra- 
dicted by another, But the authoress says of it, with the maiveté 
which never abandons her, in the short preface, dated only five 
months before her death, ‘C’est trés intéressant comme document 
humain.’ 

A reader has, indeed, to approach it under circumstances of very 
considerable disadvantage. It has to be judged, like the poems of 
Homer, from internal evidence. “We are not told who has given it 
tothe press; and, like the human infant, it comes into the world 
utterly unclothed. Editorial labor has in this case been confined to 
an obituary notice at the close, and to the composition of a title- 
page. neither of which would fill two lines. A panegyrical poem 

y Theuriet is prefixed to the Journal, and there is a photograph 
which exhibits a strong countenance precociously developed and 
shows how, at the age of twelve, the owner of it worshipped her 
own hands for their beauty. In the Journal, personal references 
are scanty and curtailed, and important facts, such as domestic re- 
lations, are left in seemingly purposed obscurity ; upon neither the 
one nor the other of them is there a glimmer of elucidation. For- 
tunately, there is to be found in The Woman's World of June and 
August 1888 a vivid and er paper, signed ‘ Mathilde Blind,’ 
which furnishes much needful information for.such as may desire to 
obtain it. 

This is not a book which will reward the seeker of mere pleasure. 
It does not possess the interest attaching to such a character as the 
Italians call avvenente, or winning. Wonder it willstir, but not con- 
fidence ; admiration, but not quite a loving admiration. Mlle. Bash- 
kirtseff attracts and repels alternately, and perhaps repels as much 
as she attracts. It is only when, at the age of not yet twenty-four 
full years, death cuts the thread of her intense and overwrought ex- 
istence, that as the pall is cast over her the reader becomes ab- 
sorbed in deep sympathy, while he contemplates the mournful 
arrest of such diversified and powerful faculties, the extinction of 
such a fresh and brilliant light. But when the tale is surveyed asa 
whole, even its tragic interest subsides in comparison with its com- 
manding singularity as a psychological study. She tells usin the 
preface, which was really a postscript, it had been‘her intention all 
along unrelentingly to strip her very self before the world by record- 
ing toug tout, tout. She exhibits to us an imposing tapestry in 
reverse. Possessed of a phenomenal personality, and spurred by 
an audacious sincerity, she sounds incessantly her own inner depths, 
and brings to the surface what she finds at the bottom, which is 
mapped out in hills and valleys like the bed of ocean. Often- 


times she stops in a sentence, but commonly, as it appears, because > » 


even her great command of language refuses to answer fully to the © 
force and vehemence of her thought. It is not a picture of herself 
which she has given, so much as a demonstration in anatomy. The 
lines of this deep cut image are wrought out in so sustained a 
fashion, by an unremitting exercise of force, that they run over its 
entire surface. The scope and temper of her composition are every- 
where discerned, and though the pages {in the French edition] are 
a thousand, and present scores of apparent contradictions, almost 
every page is a moral epitome of the book. The word ‘ psychology ’ 
is too cold and technical to indicate the workings of this sbnormpaity 
uplifted and yet profoundly harrowed soul. They really supply an 
object-lesson in human nature, and tell us things new and strange 
about its widest and wildest contrasts. 

Her exterior history may be briefly sketched. She is a Russian, 
and she is intensely Russian, for whatever she is she is intensely 
Her life is passed almost wholly out of her country, at first from the 


























































































































































‘The ‘Ctitic 


eircumstances of her family, and afterwards ‘also for health. The 
chief shares of it fall to Nice, which opens out her sense of the 
glories of nature, and to Paris, where she undergoes the discipline 
and practices the worship of art... Even from the time when the 
Journal begins with her teens, her life is a perpetual strain: not an 
effort only, but an effort of abnormal violence. The dance, at five 
years old, as the ideal of movement ; then the song as the sovereign 
implement of sound ; and lastly the painter’s and the sculptor’s art as 
the representation—nay, within limits, the production —of life; each 
of these in turn cast over her its powerful spell. At the same time 
her mind wrought continuously in every other direction, inwards 
and outwards, social, acquisitive, reflective. With all this she joins a 
steady pursuit of her prescribed purpose of self record, and the 
Journal, if it stood alone, would be no mean monument of labor for 
so short a life. It is no wonder that with such action, and such 
friction, ‘the sword was consumed before the sheath.’ At Nice, 
when still only fourteen years old, she had a sort of pain in the 
right lung, where two years later a doctor at some German water- 
ing- place pronounced that there was mischief. She weeps at nine- 
teen over the departure of her voice, which she had at one time 
thought would make her mistress of the world, which is attested by 
others than herself. She moré than suspects the mortal disease, 
and desires only that it may make short work of her. Before this 
time she slowly began to be sensible of an almost habitual though 
far from total deafness, which it seems occasionally accompanies the 
pulmonary complaint. And she frets far more under this incon- 
venience than at her mortal malady, evidently because the one in- 
terfered with the activity of social communion, while she daringly 
defied and suppressed the monitions of the other. She begins the 
systematic pursuit of art in the a¢elzer at sixteen. In September 
1884, when twenty-three, she ig, still at work. On October 9 she 
complains that she is too weak, though, as she thinks, her lungs 
areno worse. On the 2oth the Journal drops into silence, and on 
the 31st she dies. 

And so we bid adieu to one of those abnormal beings who in 
this or that country seem to be born into the world once or twicein a 
generation, oftener perhaps women than men, and who commonly 
succumb to the strain of life long before the natural term. They 
may seem to warn us common mortals to beware how we handle 
them roughly. or lightly, because they are above and beyond us: 
our arms do not encompass them. And yet as they are meant for 
this among other purposes, to give us lessons, and as we cannot learn 
without trying to understand, something like judgments must per- 
force be passed upon them, with whatever deference and reserve. 
And indeed there is one remark, obvious enough to make, which 
seems to cover the whole case of*this extraordinary person. She 
was a true genius, though some of her judgments in letters and in 
art seem to be eccentric. But while. her & poniuna in every direction 
unfolded themselves with superlative and precocious rapidity, the 
great quality which we call character was of slow and immature 
growth ; and girls of twelve or less than twelve abound everywhere 
around us who are riper in this capital respect than was Marie 
Bashkirtseff when she died. 


Among the lessons which a perusal of this record must brin 
home is a feeling of thankfulness that we have not been constitute 
the judges of one another. Judgment indeed there must be, for 
without it we cannot learn; but it should always be conditioned, 
tentative, provisional, and never authoritative, never final. To be 
understood, the history here detailed leads us up to the words of 
Tennyson :— ; 


There’s somewhat in this world amiss 
Shall be unriddled by and by. 


Marie Bashkirtseff reminds me powerfully of the ruins of Seli- 
nunti, which are unlike any other ruins I ever saw. The temple is 
so shattered that it may be said to be reduced to a mass of single 
stones: but every stone by itself is majestic. Here were great 
powers, amassed in an abundance like that of the materials for the 
rearing of Solomon’s temple. They have been lost in a double 
disappointment—for there is surely a disappointment apart from 
the too early death. It is not a case for elaborate laments. 


Let not high verse, mourning the memory 
‘Of that which is no more, or painting’s woe, 
Or sculpture, speak in-feeble imagery 

Their. own cold powers.* 


The lesson is one to learn in silence, and the book one to close 
with a sorrowful but reverent sympathy for one who, in the striking 
language of M. Theuriet, was ‘faite pour beaucoup souffrir, et pour 
bea p faire souffrir.’ 

usieak 


# Shelley’s ‘ Alastor.’ 
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Notes 


ON THE 13th of last April, we said: ‘ Readers of THE CRITIC 
will be grateful to us, we-are sure, for calling their attention toa 
very remarkable book of which we have as yet seen no notice in 
any review. It is the journal of a young girl, Marie Bashkirtseff, 
born Nov. 11, 1860, in Russia, and educated in France, who died 
in Paris, Oct. 31, 1884, having already taken high rank as an art- 
ist.’ Our review of the book stimulated a demand. for it at the 
shops where French books are sold in this country, and the career 
and confessions of Marie Bashkirtseff have been a fruitful subject 
of discussion in literary circles during the past six months. The 
European and English press have not been silent concerning it; 

3 far it has been read here and in England only in the 
French edition of Charpentier ; and it is in this form that the work. 
has fallen under the notice of Mr. Gladstone, who, in an article re-- 
viewing it in the October Wineteenth Century, speaks of it as a 
work to stir wonder and admiration, and pronounces it ‘a book: 
without a parallel.’ It will gratify our readers to learn that a 
translation of this notable work, by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano, the 
translator of ‘ Dragon’s Teeth,’ is on the press of Messrs, Cassel? 
& Co., for publication on Nov. 11—the anniversary, as it happens, 
of the author’s birthday. 

—The American Copyright League will hold its annual meeting. 
at Mott Memorial Hall, on Thursday, Nov. 7, at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

—The Hon. William Waldorf Astor has written a second novel, 
which the Scribners will bring. out under the title ‘Sforza: A Story 
of Milan.’ As in ‘ Valentino,’ he chooses Italy for the scene. It 
is a tale of one of the most famous families of medieval times, and 
gives the author the richest possible material for plot, character, 
and description. 

—Mr. Charles H. Crandall, whose poems are familiar to the 
readers of the magazines, has been at work for a considerable time: 
on acompilation of American sonnets, more extensive than that 
which Mr. William Sharp has recently published in England ; anc 
he has recéived not a little encouragement from well-known men- 
of-letters. It is his desife to make his collection a representative; 
one, catholic though critical, and as comprehensive as the circum- 
stances of the case will admit. He has about completed the se- 
lection of examples of the work of well-known poets, but would be 
pleased to receive, before. closing up his pages, ‘a copy of any good: 
American sonnet, from any source, we “Hew obscure or occasionali 
writers.’ His address is Springdale, Fairfield County, Conn. 

—Mr. Browning writes fron Asolo that he is in excellent health: 
The MS. of his new volume of some thirty poems,- 
long and short, has all been revised and copied, and. forwarded to» 
Smith, Elder & Co. , 

‘—Mr. Will N. Harben, a young Southern writer who has pub-- 
lished various stories inthe Atlanta Comstztutzon, The Youth's Com- 
panion, The Independent, etc., is about to bring out through Cas-- 
sell & Co. a novel of Southern life called ‘White Marie.’ It is: 
founded upon a successful story which the author contributed to- 
The Youth's Companion \ast July. 


—Edward W. Emerson,’ the son of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
whose grave was recently -broken open, has made an examination 
of the casket containing the poet's remains, and is satisfied that 
they were not disturbed. He has ordered the coffin placad in a 
new box, and will have the whole enclosed in a heavy stone tomb 
under ground. The slabs are to be hermetically sealed, and the 
tomb will be made so strong that only a determined effort by pro- 
fessional body-snatchers can rob the coffin of its contents. 

—Mr. Herbert Ward, one of the officers of Stanley’s latest Afri- 
can expedition, who arrived in this country a fortnight since, and 
made a modest, manly and most interesting speech at the first fall 
dinner of the Fellowcraft Club, on the 16th inst., has engaged to 
write four or five articles on his adventures in the Dark Continent 
for Scrzbner’s Magazine. Mr. Ward ran away from school at fif- 
teen and went abroad, and has been abroad, most of the time in 
rough countries, ever since. He is still a young man. 

Longmans, Green & Co. will publish at once ‘France and Her 
Republic: A Record of Things Seen and Heard in the Centennial 
Year, 1889,’ by W. H. Hurlbert, formerly editor of the New York 

World. * 

—Mr. Gordon L. Ford of Brooklyn has in press a number of un- 
published agreements betwéen Washington and his overseers and 
workmen, throwing light upon the management of his estates as 
well as on the ‘labor question’ in colonial Virginia. They are 
vt from the originals in Washington’s writing. In the same 
volume will be included a correspondence that Washington had in 
1774 with a number of merchants and others, concerning a scheme. 








of gps ry German Palatines to settle upon his Western lands ; 
also one of his advertisements for runaway servants. Very little of 
this material has been published heretofore, and ‘Washington as 
an Employer and Importer of Labor’ wilbpresent a new. phase of 
his character. The edition will consist of 500 copies. 

—Dr. J. M. Toner of Washington, whose edition of George 
Washington’s ‘ Rules of Civility’ was recently described in these 
columns, has made a complete and literal transcript of the journals 
of Washington in the State Department, and -intends to present it 
to the Congressional Library. His object is to preserve the sub- 
stance of documents of which important portions are falling into 
decay. The journals began with Washington’s first survey for 
Lord Fairfax, March 11, 1748, and continued with intervals through- 
out his life. They occupy about forty volumes, many of which are 
old almanacs interleaved. 

—‘ The Hidden River,’ an exhaustive discussion of the problems 
of city and country sanitation, will be published, with illustrations, 
in the number of Harper's Weekly issued Oct. 30. * Dr. G. W. 
Hosmer, attached to the New York Health Department, is the 
author. A portrait of Amelia B. Edwards, drawn by W. T. Smed- 
ley and accompanied by an article by R. R. Bowker, will appear 
in Harper's Bazar issued Nov. 1. Otto Hegner’s portrait, accom- 
panied by an article on this ‘ musical prodigy,’ will be published in 
Harper's Young People on Oct. 29. : 

—J. B. Lippincott Co. announce ‘ Foods for the Fat: A Treatise 
on Corpulency, and a Dietary for its Cure,’ by Nathaniel. Edward 
Davies ; Pierre Paris’s ‘Manual of Ancient Sculpture,’ and M. 
Collignon’s ‘Manual of Mythology,’ edited by Jane E. Harrison; 
and ‘ The Maid of Orleans,’ by W. H. Davenport Adams. 


—Messtrs. Lippincott’s announcements include also the ‘ Nature, 
Causes, Treatment and Prevention of Crime,’ by Judge S. M. Green; 
a book called ‘Cycling,’ by R. P. Scott; three original novels— 
‘ Adrift,’ by Julia Ditto Young; ‘ The Bursting of a Bomb,’ by 
Frederick R. Sanford; and Judge Tourgée’s ‘ With Gauge and 
Swallow ;—and ‘ Erlach Court,’ a new translation by Mrs Wister. 


—We cannot say that we are impressed by the internal evidence 
of authenticity presented by the verses entitled ‘O, Tempora! O, 
Mores!’ which appear over the name of Poe in the first number of 
The No Name Magazine. No name would float such doggerel, 
and Vo Name cannot make a name for itself by printing it. 


—Miss Louise Imogene Guiney is greatly enjoying life abroad. 

In a private letter she tells of a trip recently made through Oxford- 
shire in: the following delightful and breezy way: ‘We took an 
erratic course through Oxfordshire for five days this last windy 
and sunny week, drinking in knowledge, virtue and jollity; footing 
it by ony along the Thames (there in its first innocence), and put- 
ting up by night in the court-yarded, thatched-roofed, immemorial, 
comfortable Noah’s Ark inns, which we made acquaintance with 
years and years ago in a story-book.’ 
" —The new operetta on which Sir Arthur Sullivan is at work has 
two acts. The scene of the first is laid in Venice, while the second 
is located in Barataria, an imaginary island in the Mediterranean. 
The period chosen is between 1750 and 1760. 

—Prof. Ira Remsen is acting as President of Johns Hopkins 
University during the absence abroad of Dr. D. C. Gilman. 

—Mr. Carl Lumholtz, whose book concerning the Queensland 
cannibals will shortly be brought out by the Scribners, is an M. A. 
of the Norwegian University and member of the Royal Society of 
Science of Norway. The University sent him to Australia to make 
collections for their museum. Dr. Lumbholtz will lecture in this 
country during next winter; later he will look in at Arizona and 
New Mexico, to see about some excavations, and in December of 
next year will go to New Guinea with an expedition. 


—‘ Froudacity : West Indian Fables by James Anthony Froude, 
Explained by J. L. Thomas’ is published by Gebbie & Co. It is 
a scathing criticism of Mr. Froude’s late book on the West Indies, 
and is written by a ‘native in defense of his colored companions. 


—Mr. H. E. Gregory has written a long letter to. Zhe Commer- 
cial Advertiser concerning the offer by Phi Beta Kappa of two 
prizes of $3,000 each for Sieraiy productions to be published in 
connection with the Columbus Quadri-Centennial. The awards 
are to be ‘for the best general essays on the progress of science 
and literature respectively, such essays to embrace a_ philosophical 
discussion of the development in the past and of the outlook ier the 
future.’ The committee appointed to decide the contest consists 
of Bishop Henry C. Potter, Chairman; President Eliot of Harvard, 
President Dwight of Yale, President Gilman of Johns Hopkins, 
President Adams of Cornell, President’ Angell of the University of 
Michigan, and President Northrup of the University of Minnesota. 
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—Burrows Bros. Co. of Cleveland announce an e 
‘Lorna Doone.’ 


—Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, ex:President of Wellesley Col- 


lege, succeeds Mr. Horace E. Scudder, not upon the Cambridge 
Board of Education, as stated last week, but upon the State Board 
of Massachusetts. Diffidence as to her ability to fully discharge 


. its duties led her to decline the position when previously offered 


her. :, 

—At the Paris Exposition, the — award to any author of 
juvenile books was given to Col. Thomas W. Knox, whose 
Travellers. Series and other works for young people are’ published 
by Messrs. Harper & Bros. 


‘Hoffmann’s Tales from History’ is to be published at once by 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

—C. N. Caspar of Milwaukee announces that his ‘ Directory of 
the American Book, News and Stationery Trade ’—a standard and 
valuable publication—is now ready. The price is $12 per copy. 
Mr. Caspar is very inadequately remunerated for his work by 
the sale of the book, 


—-The Lenox Library is begincing to wake up. It will be opened 
to the public on every week-day, except Monday, from 10 A.M. to 
4 P.M., until further notice ; admission free. 
quired. 

—Enmile Augier, the dramatist, is reported to be dying. 


—Marian Lee’s communication in THE CRITIC of July 13, calling 
attention to an error in an articlein American (Votes and Queries, 
has called forth the following communication from Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway to the latter journal: . 

I have regretted these many years miy responsibility for the error that 
Carlyle received a pension. It was Leigh Hunt who got the pension, 
2ool., in 1847. He was at that time almost like a member of the Carlyle 
household ; they had been deeply interested that he should obtain the 

nsion, and when he entered with the happy news Mrs. Carlyle kissed 

im. The kiss and the verses (of course, never meant for publication) 
are surely creditable to the lady andthe poet, and so characteristic of 
both that they do not appear to me doubtful. I read the story nearly 
forty years ago, I should say, in the Richmond Examiner, edited by my 
cousin, the late John Moncure Daniel, but cannot say whether the paper 
was responsible for the blunder about Carlyle. ; 

—A portrait, with a sketch, of Paul B. Du Chaillu, the famous 
explorer and author, whose ‘ May | Age’ is just out, will be the 
frontispiece of the November Book Buyer. The same number will 
have a portrait and sketch of Miss Amelia B. Edwards. 


—George W. Cable’s new book, will have for its title ‘Strange 
True Stories of Louisiana.’ The tales are, as Mr. Cable says, and 
as the fac-simile reproductions of the manuscript show, ‘strange 
true stories that truly happened, all partly, some wholly, in Louis- 
iana.’ Prof. C. A. Briggs’s address before the Union Theological 
Seminary, in September last, which evoked so much criticism, is 
issued by the Scribners in pamphlet form under the title of ‘ Biblical 
History.’ 

— the sale of the sixpenny edition of Kingsley’s ‘ Westward, 
Ho!’ has been very large, and it is estimated that it will eventu- 
ally reach 300,000 copies. 

—Our Youth offers its readers three serial stories in 1890: 
‘Under Orders,’ the experience of a New York reporter, by Kirk 
Munroe, one of the best known of American writers for boys; 
‘ Maidie’s Problem,’ a story of home-life in Virginia, by Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Sangster, editor of Harper's Bazar; and ‘ The King’s 
Garden,’ by Mrs, Emily Huntington Miller. 


—Dr. James Hall, who died a few weeks ago at his residence, 
‘ Claremont,’ Howard County, Md., was of New Hampshire stock, a 
native of Cornish (April 9, 1802) and-a grandson of one of the first 
—— of Keene. He was graduated from Bowdoin College in 
1822. 
tion Journal, and up to the time of his death was a Director of the 
American Colonization Society. In earlier days he had accepted 
an appointment as physician at Monrovia, Liberia, and afterwards 
founded and governed a settlement of American blacks at Cape 
Palmas, West Africa. Up to hiseighty-seventh year, Dr. Hall 
was a careful reader and occasional correspondent of THE CRITIC. 

—A tiny volume, which no one who goes to London can afford 
to be without, is ‘Memorable London Houses’ (Scribner & Wel- 
ford). Not only does it tell all about the noteworthy dwellings-of 
the great metropolis, but it gives clever little sketches of many of 
them, and is altogether a model guide to the sort of things one 
most wants to see. 

—Sir Edwin Arnold sailed from San Francisco for Yokohama 
on the 17th inst, . He had been warmly received in California. He 


o tickets are re- 


was the honored guest at a dinner given by the Bohemian Club, at 








tion, from new type, and with several hundred new illustrations, of 


For twenty years he edited 7e Maryland State Coloniza- ~ 
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which 100 prominent residents were present. President Peter 
Robertson presided, and a poem was read by Joaquin Miller. A 
dinner was given him by the Harvard Club, and receptions by other 
associations, Sir Edwin also spent a day with Senator Stanford at 
Palo Alto, and inspected the famous ranch and the new university 
buildings. 

aes" Levy, the author of ‘Reuben Sachs,’ whose untimely 
taking-off was recounted in these columns a week ago, left a num- 
ber of poems, which Fisher Unwin will soon publish in a volume, 
illustrated by Bernard Partridge and Joseph Pennell. 

—T. Fisher Unwin’s list includes ‘The English Novel in the 
Time of Shakspeate,’ by J. J. Jusserand; ‘God in Shakspeare,’ by 
Clelia ; Ibsen’s ‘A Doll’s House,’ with portrait and photographs, 
and ‘The Lady from the Sea,’ translated by Eleanor Marx; Sir 
William Jones’s ‘Sakuntala; or, The Fatal Ring,’ edited by 
Prof. Rhys-Davids; ‘ The Barbary Corsairs,’ by Stanley Lane- 

Poole ; ‘ The Butterfly: Its Nature, Development, and Attributes,’ 
by John Stuttard; ‘Edward Thring, Teacher and Poet,’ by the 
Rev. H. D. Rawnsley; and ‘ The Diary of the Parnell Commis- 
-sion,’ revised from the London Dazly News by John Macdonald. 

—‘The Pariah,’ a new novel*by F. Anstey, author of ‘The 
Giant's Robe,’ is just out. -" 

—The copyrights of Boucicault’s plays were sold at auction in 
London on the 17th, inst. ‘London Assurance’ fetched 157/.; 
‘Flying Scud’ 50 7, ‘ Arrah Na Pogue’ 152/., ‘ Long Strike’ 42 Z., 
‘After Dark’ 702, ‘Formosa’ 547. and the others smaller sums. 

—London 7ruth declares that the proposal of a memorial to 
Wilkie Collins in Westminster-Abbey or St. Paul's is not approved 
of by some of his oldest friends, and that the proposition would not 
have been approved of by theaman himself. Mr. Collins had innu- 
merable letters from Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, Reade, Lewes, 
Fechter, etc.; but it is believed that many of them perished with 
others of less account when he burnt the greater part of his corres- 
pondence on removing from his old home in Gloucester Place, 
early in 1888. One of the novelist’s two executors is Mr. Sebas- 
tian Bach Schlesinger, well-known in social and musical circles in 
this city. Mr, Thomas Hardy has been elected to fill the place on 
the Council of the Society of Authors left vacant by the death of 
Mr. Collins. 


—Gebbie & Co. have published at a popular price a new edition 
of Dumas’s ‘ The Lady with the Camellias,’ with reproductions in 
photogravure of all the illustrations that appeared in the expensive 
edition of last year. 

—The late Prof. Alexander Johnston’s striking article on ‘ The 
United States: Its History and Constitution,’ which first appeared 
in ‘ The Encycloyzdia Britannic,’ is to be issued in book form by 
the Scribners. Messrs. Scribner have assumed the publication of 
*Goodholme’s Domestic Encyclopedia,’ a standard work. 


—‘ Three Vassar Girls in Russia and Turkey,’ by Elizabeth W. 
Champney, and ‘Zigzag Journeys in the British Isles,’ by Hezekiah 
Butterworth, will be published ty Estes & Lauriat. 

—‘ Days with, Industrials,’ is soon to be issued by Scribner & 
Welford. It treats of curious and out-of-the-way industries.. Un- 
der the title ‘ The Kingdom of God,’ Prof. Bruce of Glasgow is is- 
suing, through the same firm, the first instalment of a work on the 
pat Soh of doctrine in the New Testament concerning the 
good that:came to the world through Christ. 

—Augustus Harris has given to the British Museum a complete 
set of the programs of Drury Lane Theatre from 1744 to 1862. 

—Acting Rear-Admiral Walker has ordered the purchase of 
libraries for ten of the new ships of the Navy, for the special use 
of enlisted men. These books are generally novels of the better 
sort—Scott, Dickens, Thackeray pod the like—and miscellaneous 
works, and are intended for the entertainment of the men in the 
forecastle when off duty. Each ship will be provided with about 
300 volumes. When Admiral Walker was placed at the head of 
the Bureau of Navigation, about eight years ago, the usual ship’s 
library consisted, he says, of a Bible, prayer-book, an almanac, 
dictionary, and one or two works on navigation—half a dozen, all 
told. From time to time he has added to these, until now a ship’s 
library ranges from 1000 to 1500 volumes. 

—Mrs. Oliphant writes to The Atheneum to contradict a report 
that she has been ‘ long unwell,’ but has recovered and has settled 
a ‘serious difference of opiate ’ with her publishers. 

' The lady who writes poems under the name of E. Nesbit is 
Mrs. Edith Bland. She is the wife of Hubert Bland, is a vigorous 
socialist, and lives at Lee, one of the suburbs of London. 

—Mr. Stoddard’s contribution to the November Lz/Aincott’s is a 
sketch of William Cullen Bryant, whose ‘ Thanatopsis’ ‘ ushered 
into the world . . the dawn of American Poetry.’ No one 





- Warren, Albert. Gard 
on ( 






ritic 


can read this masterpiece of verse, ‘ The Prairies,’ ‘ The Antiquity 
of Freedom’ and ‘The Flood of Years,’ ‘ without feeling that Mr. 
Bryant was a great poet.’ Concerning his personal relations with 
the veteran journalist‘and bard, Mr. Stoddard says :—‘ I was 
acquainted with Mr. Bryant during the last twenty years of his life. 
. .. . He knew that I admired his poetry and had an intellectual 
reverence for his character, and I think he liked me for this rever- 
ence and this admiration... . . I have been told, though I do 
not know it of my own knowledge, that he thought well of my verse, 
and of my careful use of our mother-tongue, of which he was so 
great a master.’ 





The Free Parliament 

[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are 
requested to give the number of the question for convenience 
of Safeanecet 

QUESTIONS 

1497.—What books shall I consult in order to get a comprehensive 

knowledge of the wit and humor of the Elizabethan Period ? 


West NEw BRIGHTON, STATEN IsLAND, N. Y. S. M. G. 


1498.—Can any one tell the source of the following couplet ? 


Oh, blessed are they who live and die like these, 
Loved with such love and with such sorrow mourned ! 


New York CIty. TT. We. 


ANSWERS 
1487.—The song occurs, I think, in the opening of ‘ Masaniello.’ 
LovisvVILLE, Ky, E. H. M. 
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Adams, Henry. History of the U.S. Vols. 1., II. x180r-5. $ 


40 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Alden, W. L. Loss of the Swanser. $1................ 


-Boston : D. Lothrop Co. 
Anstey, F. The Pariah. asc....... Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Apollonius Rhodius. 


The Argonantica. Tr. by E. P. Coleridge. $2. 
Scribner & Welford. 
Ascher, 1.G. An Old Man’s Story...... 2... cccceeccceseceeecces Thomas Whittaker. 
Azarias, Brother. Books and Reading. asc........ ... s+. .--++ Cathedral Library. 


Bagehot (Walter), The Works of. With Memoirs by R. H. Hutton. 
Ed, by Forrest Morgan. svols. $5. Hartford, Conn.: Travelers Insurance Co. 
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Baring-Gould, S. Grettir the Outlaw. $1.50... .......0...0005- Scribner & Welford. 
Bell, Mrs. H. . ThéAtre de la Jeunesse. goc........... ion digit Longmans, Green & Co. 
Belot, A. My Good Friend. 25¢ ....... ceseee rece seseeevees Worthington Co. 
Briggs, C. A. Biblical History. 30¢ ............csceseesceees Chas. Sc:ibner’s Sons. 
Calver, Amelia J. wag 4°: iography. $1.50.'.......... ....Fowler & Wells Co. 
Carleton, Stories from. By W. B. Yeats, 40C..........2200- sence W. J. Gage & Co. 
Champney, E. W. Witch Winnie. $1.50. .......-.0cees coeceeeeees hite & Allen. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. $1.60. .......6. -22ssseeecceeesee see Macmillan & Co. 
Chrisholm, Geo. G. Commercial Geography. $s. - Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cinderella and the Little Glass Slipper. 3: Diced idngs bends tain ines White & Allen. 


Cooper, J. Fenimore, Leather-Stocking Tales. $ -George Routledge & Sons. 
Du Chaillu, Paul B. The Viking Age. $7.50 hits Kebedasen eer has. Scribner’s Sons. 
Dumas, A. Count of Monte Cristo. 4 volumes. $6. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Epter, N. B. Colonial Boy. $1.25.... «22.2.0 -ceeseeseeeee: joston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Fawcett, E. An Ambitious Woman. s50c.......... Beston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Feuillet, Octave. Mme, de Matirescamp. soc ... ..... Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
French-Sheldon, M. Herbert Severance. s50c....... Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Frith, Henry. The Cruise of the Wasp. $1.25. Geo. Routledge & Sons. 
Gilman, Arthur. The Story of Béston. $1.75, ..G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Greek Anthology. Selected by G. R. Tomson.............22---04+ W. J. Gage ; 
Greenaway, Kate. Almanack for 1890, soc. edge & Sons. 
Hawthorne, N._ The Marble Faun. 2 vols. in & Co. 

























Henty, G. A. Tales of Daring and Danger. 75c.. ........+4.. & Welford 
Henty,G. A. One of the 28th. $1.50... ........0-ceeceseeeees & Welford 
Henty, G. A. By Pike and Dyke. $1.50 .........0esseesseeeeee & Welford. 
Henty, G. A. With Lee in Virginia. $50 psies enedéis sasess suey & Welford. 
oo: Dr. Select Essays. me . B. Hill. 2vols. $3.75....Macmillan & Co. 
ent, Charles. The Modern Seven Wonders. §r.25. ... ... b maaiodge & Sons. 
Kingsley, Charles. Westward, Ho! =. HOS ER ASM .  «+e+Macmillan & Co. 
Lectures before the Thompson Street Poker Club. $r.50...........+. White & Allen. 
Little, E. N. Off the Weather-Bow on Life’s Voyage. $2.50.........White & Allen. 
Lowell, A. L. Essays on Government. $1.25...... Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Maclay, A.C. Mito Vashiki. @1.so........65. seceecsnsencses res P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Manson. Geo. J. Choosing an Occupation. 75c.......- Bos dnsnas Fowler & Wells Co. 
Marsh, J. B. Life and Adventures of Robin Hood. $r1.s0...Geo. Routledge & Sons. 
Meade, L. T. Deb and the Duchess. $1.50  ......secececeseeenees White & Allen. 
Moore, F.F. Highways and High Seas. $1.50..........+++ -0 Scribner & Welford. 
Morris, Charles, Aryan Sun-Myths. ............-..65 Troy, N. Y.: Nims & Knight. 
Norway, G. The Loss of John Humble, $1.50. .............+- Scribner & Welford. 
Phelps, E.S, The Struggle for Immortality. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Porter, D. D. Arthur Merton, aa Bea vided ots yo Raehe dia Ogre ed sate D. Appleton Co. 
Roswell, Mary C. Thorndyke Manor. «eee «s+Scribner & Welford. 
Russell, W. Clarke. Marooned, 25¢ .....---ssesece coecccerecerscs H & Bros. 
Russell, W. Clarke. The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. s0c...... D.A Bs & Co. 
Sanborn, Kate. The Rainbow Calendar. $1.25....Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Schereschewsky, Mrs.S. 1. J. Miss Ruby’s Novel. soc......... homas Whittaker. 
scott; Robert P. Cycling Art. $2...............seesees Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co 
Southern, A. The Despot’s Champion. $2.50 ngmans, Green & Co. 
Theatre Record and Scrap Book. .......-..- .-.. Kiggins & Tooker Co. 
The Little People’s Calendar. 50c..... 000.025 ce sceeeecccsnceeees White & Allen. 
To Meet the Line SS Ee .. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Torrey, . A Rambler's Lease. $r.25...... Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


aul, Trench & Co. 
len Painting. §0C......... .....0-..e. . Routledge & Sons. 
wie je -) ware of. Ed. by W. C. Ford. Vol. IV. $5. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
White, John W. Greek Translation at Sight, Part IV. goc... Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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